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understood and oats discussed over the glich cates world. In Australia it is a distinct and promi 
nent issue in practical politics, as it is also in the capital city of England; and in the United States it has 
intelligent advocates in every town, public sentiment is saturated with its principles, a bill for its moderate 
application in the District of Columbia is pending in Congress. it has started a tendency against the forme 
revalent tax custom of favoring land owners at the expense of improvers, in many localities single tax assessors. 
have been elected, and, in one town, Hyattsville, Md., it has been adopted as the sole mode of local taxation 
And free trade, no longer a reproachful epithet, has been re-adopted as the leading principle of one of the two 
great political parties. In this Tak STANDARD has taken no small part, and has contributed not a little to the 
result. It needs only to be well supported to do a great deal more. That its circulation may be more widely 
xtended, it will be sent to new subscribers for the remainder of the year 1892 for only fifty cents. This is an 
opportunity for friends of the movement at a minimum of cost, to place the paper in the hands of people who 
may be influenced favorably by its policy and join the ranks of regular subscribers and active workers after 
becoming acquainted with the paper and the-cause it advocates. For the Larpose of enabling new people to ge 
an idea of what the paper and its cause are, we will take trial subscriptions for four weeks for ten cents, allow 
ing all trial subscribers who wish to come in at fifty. cents for the remainder of this year. The regular subscrip- 
tion price is three dollars annually. Remember, three dollars for a year, fifty cents to new subscribers for the 
remainder of this year, and ten cents for four weeks on trial. The wider tlf circulation of THE STaNpaRp the 
more. — will be the knowledge of the work now being done in Congress and over the country, and the 


T.—THE STANDARD, with the Forum, oe one year. A total value — — 00 for 


ECOND.—Tue STANDARD, with the Arena and the Arena Art Portfolio, containing —— 
‘the world’s thinkers, beautifully bound. Total value of $12.00 for $5.20. | 


THIRD . Jur STANDARD, with the Cosmo litan Magazine for one year, and either Grant’s Memoirs. ‘the 
original edition, in two volumes), Sherman’s Memoirs (in 2 volumes), Sheridan’s Memoirs (in 2 volumes), 0 o 
McClellan’s Memoirs (in 1 volume). A. total value of $13.00 with Grant’s Memoirs, $11 with Sherman’s, | 


with Sheridan's, or 8°. a8 wath — Bs for 98.00. for- post: in addition to the 96.00 be , 
B.—It are e.felowing sums for. age on 2 must t: F 
map 8 for Sheridan, 460., and for McClellan, 24c. But they will be forwarded by express at subscriber's expense.] of: Grant, — J for § 


-FOURTH.—Tue Stanparp, with the North American Review for one year. A total value of $8.00 for $5 5 
(N. B.—This premium will not be given for any subecriber who is already on the North American subscription books. ] 

_ FIFTH.—Tue StTanDakD, with the Steel Square and its Uses, by Fre@ T. Hodgson, a cloth bound t 
illustrated with over 75 wood cuts, showing how the equare may be used @r solving almost every. proble 
the art of carpentry. A total value of $4.0u for $3.00. Abie 

— — STANDARD, with Henry George’s Protection or Free Frade? cloth bound. 
_—N. B,—It this book ts ordered by mail, 10 cents must be added to above price to cover postage. 
- SEVENTH. —THE STANDARD, with the Housekeepers’ Weekly. A total value of 4.0 00 for 
.—THE STANDARD, With Youman’s Dictionary of every Day Wants (in paper), and The 8 muysi 


Cook Book, by Mrs. Jennie Harlan. A total vaiue of $4.25 for $3.00. | 
: cumen’s — ctionary of Every Day Wants contains 20,000 recipes in every department of human effort. 520 royal octavo sized pages, 55 ¢ aI 

tn the inden, index ited A book which has never before sold for leas than $4.00. Among the thousands of recipes;in this book are some for which as high 
‘$100 was paid. They contain valuable information for clerks, florists, lamber dealers, trappers, barbers, painters, grocers, cooks, machinists, fis 
é ‘tailors, bookkeepers, liquor.¢ or, miners, hotel Se milliners, taxidermista, farmers, dairymen, glove cleaners, stockraisers, whitewash 


eners, ink make and nurses. The many different departments include such 
Ce — —— nes and. “and Pastes. Domestic tic Animals ousehold Miscellany, Household Pests, Washing, Bleaching, Dyeing, 


* Hunting, Trapping eiapping and Tanning, Inks and Blackings, Painting and Papering, Preserving and Storing, Farm, Orchard, Garden and Dairy. 

_ TENTH.—Tue STanDakD, with the Review of Reviews for one year. A total valuo of $5.50 for $4.50. 
ELEVENTH.—Tae Stanpakb, with the New Earth for one year. A total value of $3.50 for $3.00. 
TWELFTH. —THE STANDARD, with the weekly edition of the New York Tribune, for one year.. 

lue of $4.00 for &. 00. 





THIRTEENTH. —THE STANDARD, with the Heme J ournal. 
| value of $5.00 for $3.00. - 


The Home Journsl, of New York, was founded 47 years ago by the celebrated poets 
‘| tata, N. P. Willis of th George — oat ——— — acquired distinction as the leadin; 
| — — aiviod ato patent. | Benen: Amerion of the higher literary and soctal c adin 


BOOK. containing full information | , FOURTEENTH. —TuE Stanparp, with Henry George’s Pr rg 
bo any address FREE. Aeros | Social Problems. (Paper, 50 ent edition.) re 
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No. 1351 Broadway, New York City. 
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TATCH Clubs, instellment Frauds, catch- 
W watches, — by E. P. Percival, Watch- 
maker. 221 X. 8'h at., Phila. Illustrated catalogue, con- 
taining discussion and exposure, free. A Watch en 
ene week's trial hefere purchasing. 20-yeor Gold 
Filled an, maker, Duber, 
; Boss Crown, Crescent Wadeworth, 


‘Gent's Solid 14-Karat Gold cates, 
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M-Riltevy’ & Co: 
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rands of roofing Tin 
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Ivanized. Our Gal- 


SHINCLES 


vanized Shingles are rain — vithout the 
necessity of painting. Our painted Tin Shingles are. 
more durable and ornamental than it is possible to 
make a tin roof, put on in the old fashioned flat 
Jock or standing groove etyle. - 
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3000 QUARTZ MINES 


were located under the United States 
mining laws in Jefferson county, 
"Montana, in the past two years (S10 
in January, 1892). If you want to reach . 
the prospectors and miners who dis- 
cotered and located these mines,. 
ADVERTISE IX 


THE AGE, 
BOULDER, MONTANA, 
THE LEADING 7APER IN THE COUNTY. 


If you want to keep posted concerning the mining inter 


esta, subscribe for THE AGE. Only @2 a year. 


THE AGE will he aert in exchange free of cost to any-. 


one Wao will send it Taz Stanpanp regularly. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
JAMES E. DAVIS, 


Plumber and Gas Fitter, 


mary and essential. Retinement, 
Culture, and Polish come later from 
Travel, Association with the Educated, and | 
— with the best thoughts of gift-· 
ed minds. 
In the STEDMAN - HUTCHINSON | 
“LIBRAEBRY OF AMERICAN LITER- 
* you can travel through every ~~ 
State in the Union, associate constantly — 
with educated men and women, and ac- 
quaint yourself with the best thoughts of 
twelve hundred talented authors, : 
In this age, when a short-hand method of 
reading is necessary, and when breadth of 
information and a critical judgment, which 
can only be secured by — the writ- 
‘ings of a great many authors on various . 
subjects, are so essential, “The Library of 
American Literature ” is to every citizen not 
a luxury, but a necessity. It compresses a 
whole book-store into a few volumes, and yet 
does not. mutilate or alter a single sentence 
in any selection siven. ss 
The variety, vidue, and arrangement. of 
the material are such as to cause these vol- 
umes to be used perhaps more than any 
other volumes that could be placed in a I- 
brary. It is purely an American work, contain. - 
ing the finest. productions of American au- 
thors from 1607 to 1892. In its eleven elegant 
volumes are 6.200 pages, nearly 3,000 selec. — 
tions—prose_ and poctry, 160 steel and wood 
portraits. This work is highly endorsed’ by 
all leading educators. It covers the entire 
field of Amerivan literature in a manner 
satisfactory to every American, — Every 
member of your family will enjoy “ The Li. 
brary of American Literature.” 
Sold only by subscription. Capable men 
and women will find it protitable to solicit | 
subseriptions. For full description, address 


T. M. WILLIAMS, Manager, 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO. 
67 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Send for Catalogue of PATERT CORSET 
SHOES, recommended by Physicians anc Sur- 
geons for children learning to walk, and those 
troubled with weak or sprained ankles, B,. 
NATHAN, 221 Gth Ave., New Vork, 
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The Badge of the Single Tax Propa- 


ganda Association, 


One-third smaller than the cut, fs of solid silver. Hang: 


ing toa watch chain or bangle, or pinned against’a coat 
or dress, the bright star attracts attention by {ts odd. 
position, and the arrangement of the lettering fixes it. 


An inquiry follows, and the 7 
subject of the single tax is in- ( 
troduced without trouble to 
the wearer of the badge. No 
time is wasted in trying to 
lead up to it. The badge is a 
time and labor-saving device, 
useful to all single taxers, but 
{nvaluable to busy men and 
women, especially those who 
frequent public places or are 
in the habit of attending 
meetings. 
The acting secretary, Miss 
C. Estella Bachman, of Mauch 
Chunk, Pennsylvania, will 
mail the badge to any ad- 
dresgon the receipt of price 
and a two-cent stamp to 
cover postage. She will inclose a certificate of mem 
bership free to any one who wishes to join the asso- 
ciation. 
The badge will be sold for 35 cents; or with pin, as 
shown fn the cut, for 50 cents. 
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“The Condition of Labor,” an 
open letter by Henry George in 


reply to the Encyclical of Pope Leo 
Xi | ys pe 


, containing the text of the 


—— is now ready for delivery, 
Cloth, 75 cents. Paper, 30 cents. 
Mailed postpaid to any address. 
Send orders to | 
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‘HE FOREIGNER PAYS THETAX.”—The British exhibitors at 
the Colambian Exposition are annoyed by an authoritative 
: announcement that price cards on exhibits must state the price for 
which exhibitors are willing to sell for at Chicago. Could any- 
thing be more absurd? Of course price cards should show the 
- prices at the place of exhibition, and only an irritable Briton would 
be annoyed at so reasonablea requirement. But suppose we listen to 
tho Briton’s explanation. He says that when he sells his goods at 





tariff is included in the price on the card it will mislead visitors 
from other countries as to the real price of the goods. The Briton 
. does not appear to be such a very absurd person after all—at least 
in this connection. There is sense in his complaint. He might be 
advised, inasmuch as our tariff isa tax which he cannot collect of 
the American buyer, but must himself pay for the privilege of 
entering our markets, that there is no necessity for adding it to the 
price on his cards ; but in his ignorance of the philosophy of pro- 
tection he would probably not understand the point. 
_ Every once in a while some object lesson like this springs up to 
' confound the protectionists, who from occasional sales of bankrupt 
goods at leasthan cost, infer their “ principle” that foreigners pay 
our taxes for the privilege of bringing goods to our markets. In the 
‘case of the Chicago exhibits it is clear to the dullest apprehension 
that if the foreigner pays the tax he must include it in the 
price on his cards, in which case he will sell in Chicago 
at higher prices than in London. It is equally clear that if 
he does not pay the tax, but sells at his London rate, the Chicago 
buyer must pay the tax before he will be allowed to remove his 
urchase from the exhibition grounds. 




































OM JOHNSON’S IMMORALITY.—The New. York Times reads a 
lecture to those members of Congress, led by Tom L. Johnson, 
‘who are franking the Congressional edition of ‘‘ Protection or Free 
Trade?” in which it criticizes their conduct as morally wrong and 
politically unwise. The Times is not quite a paragon of morality, 
‘nor a Solomon in counsel; but inasmuch as the worst sinner may 
preach good morals and the veriest fool give good advice, what it 
has to say may be regarded as worthy of consideration, and that 
without implying that the Times is either the worst sinner or the 
veriest fool. 
- The immoral conduct of which these Congressmen stand accused 
is somewhat complex. They first sp'it up Henry George's book, 
“<Protection or Free Trade?” into several parts, and, in regular con- 
formity to the rules, obtained leave of the House to print them in 
the Congressional Record as portions of so many speeches by as 
many members. They then brought the scattered parts together in 
the original ordcr, and at their own expense printed them in pam- 
phlet form asa public document. Finally, they have been mailing 
this document free under their franks. In what respect is this pro- 
ceeding immoral ? 
‘If the owner of the copyright objected, it would be stealing; but 
he has not been heard to object, and it is possible that his consent 
was obtained at the beginning. If the rules of the House or the 
postal laws were violated or evaded, it would be immoral as in 
contravention of law ; but the House has expreesly decided that 
its rules were not violated or evaded ; and the postal authorities do 
not interfere with the circulation of the book as they promptly 
would if they could. There is evidently, therefore, no infraction 
of rules or law, nor can it be so much as said that the epirit of the 
House rules or of the postal laws has been abused. The law 
allowing speeches to be franked was not intended solely to enable 
Congressmen to advertise their eloguence by circulating their own 
effusions free. It was intended, like the pound rates and the free 
- rates of newspapers, for the enlightenment of the people on public 
questions, and that is the use that has been made of it in this 
_ instance. Never in the history of the country has a more enlight- 
_ ening document been franked through the mails than this same 
Congressional edition of ‘‘ Protection or Free Trade ?” Never has 
a public document been in such general demand. 
ToO characterize the conduct of these Congressmen as immoral is 
to strain at invisible gnats, and it is not easy at first to understand 
the motive of the Times. But when we pass to its strictures upon 
the policy of the proceeding, the mystery is explained. The Times 
nas found something in “ Protection or Free Trade?” with whichtit 
does not agree. It is that that makes the circulation of the docu: 
ment impolitic and stamps the conduct of Johnson and his col- 
. eaguesasimmoral. The same motive will be found beneath every 
_ condemnation of this enterprise, from the wild editorials of the pro- 
y fection press to the gentle — of that old pri-slavery Democrat | 
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whose distorted conscience fori! b document to 
his constituents. They fear what the book cached. and the effect 
of its wide circulation. 

As to the policy of distributing the book, about which the Times 
complains, it need give itself no further concern. Congressmen. 
who are willingly franking it to their constitutents know as well 
as the Times does what will help them with the people of their dis- 
tricts, Some of them know that they are cultivating a sound pub- — 
lic sentiment, and all of them know that they are making votes. 

It was this book that brought Tom L. Johnson within 600 votes of 
election to Congress from an overwhelming Republican district four 
years ago, that gave bim 3,500 majority two years ago in a district 
in which the regular Democratic majority was only 1.500, and that 
will re-elect him this year from a district in which the Republican 
majority last fall was 2,000. It is this book that will establish Wis- | 
consin in the Democratic column, and bring over Illinois and 
Minnesota, and that if freely used in Pennsylvania, will rescue that - 
protection-ridden State from the grasp of its Carnegies. The Demo- 
cratic committee may be persuaded against circulating the book, 
but others than the Democratic committee will be prepared in this 
campaign to do any good work which the committee leaves undone. 
The Democratic party cannot again be bound hand and foot by a 
packed committee and delivered over to the enemy. 


LEVELAND'S PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY.—The Demo- 
cratic party is irrevocably committed to free trade, and no denial, 

no evasion, no protest, no shuffling can save it from the dangers of 
that position. It must make the doctrine good with the people, or 
go down to defeat with the closing of the polls. Success in that 
respect will depend upon the kind of fight it makes; and to the 
extent that the tone and substance of the principal candidate’s 
letter of acceptance may give character to the campaign, it lies 
with.Grover Cleveland to decide the election. Victory for him can 
be won only by candor and courage; a timid fight will insure 
deserved disaster. 3 

That the free trade position has its dangers cannot be denied. It 
invites the powgrful co operation of protected monopolies and __ 
trusts to condemn a policy that by making competition free 
threatens to extinguish their special privileges. It intensifies the 
party loyalty of those Republicans, and weakens that of those 
Democrats, who, ¢cither from selfish greed or honestly erroneous 
but firmly fixed opinions on production and trade, are protectionists 
first and party men afterwards. It excites the fears of the morbidly 
cau ious, and palsies the hands of old political strategists. It draws 
a line between right and wrong, and arrays the Democratic party 
against the influences that win elections when public thought is 
dormant. 

Dangers like these are not to be lightly regarded. for after all, in 
party politics as in military campaigns victory is the chief immedi- 
ate consideration. But the free trade position has at this time 
elements of streng#h which more than offset the dangers it invites ; 
elements that ca dissipated by timidity and deceit, but which 
if made promineg® will win the election. Public thought is now 
not dormant. — an open, honest aud logical appeal be made to 
the conscience offfhe people, and against all the power of trusts, all 
the tricks of protetted monopolies, all the campaign funds that can 
be fried from the fat of tariff schedules, notwithstanding the dole- 
ful prophesies of the over-cautious, and without the aid of petty 
strategy, the people will raise their voices and give their votes for 
the right, as when aroused they always do, 

A policy that excites the active hostility of trusts and monopolies 
will attract the support of the masses. Farmers, merchants, 
unprotected manufacturers and, greater than all, those who are 
dependent for a living upon stipulated wages—farm hands, 
mechanics, common laborers and clerks, though they are notso 
alert, are quite as logical as the beneficiaries of protected interests, — 
and when awakehed quite as ready to favor the party that favors 
them. Their ears are now open to hear, their eyes to see; and if | 
they do not accept the free trade principle to which the Demo 
cratic party is committed, it will be because Democratic leaders, 
by minimizing the issue, hamper effective discussion and create an 
impression that the party is insincere. | 

An aggressive campaign will arouse the enthusiasm and promote 
the activity of free trade Democrats; it will enlighten Democrats 
who are on the fence as between protection and free trade, and 
increase their influence among their neighbors; it will secure the 
support of Republican free traders ; and it will convert Republican 
protectionists whose pcrsonal interests in protection profit have 
not blunted their sense of justice and closed their minds against. 
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i opposed to such elements of strength, how trivial are the 
dangers of a free trade campaign! — 
- The Democratic party cannot win this election by strategy ; the 
Republicans command better talent of that order. It cannot win 
mpon its past record; upon its record it is hopelessly in the minor- 
ity. Itcannot win by trying to fool the people as to the general 
mraning of ite free trade platform ; the general meaning of that, 
wader the circumstances of its adoption, is so plain that the way- 
faring man though a Democratic protectionist can read it. It can- 
pot win by deceitful and cowardly efforts to explain that the plat- 
form's denunciation of *‘ Republican protection” alludes to the 
McK.nley law alone; that it alludes to all tariff protection, is 
proved beyond the possibility of plausible dispute by the accom- 
paning demand for a tariff for revenue only. But it can wia by 
boldly going to the people with the free trade platform which its 
oonvention has framed for it. This, essentially, was the policy 
that in 1990 gave to the Democrate 14 out of 20 Congressmen from 
Diiacis, 9 out of 11 from Michigan, 8 out of 9 from Wisconsin, 3 
out of 5 from Minnesota, and 6 out of 11 from Iowa, all until then 
atrong Republican States. It is the only policy that can win in any 
‘those States in 1892. It is the policy with which to win in the 
manufacturing and mining centres, where until lately protection 
was @ religion with wage working voters, who now hold aloof from 
the Democratic party only because they doubt its sincerity. It is 
the policy that will bring out a full vote in the cities of New York. 
It is the policy that will carry the country districts of that State, 
where the free trade agitation has already cut a wide swath through 
vank and file of the Republican parts. Itis the policy that wiil 
bring to Mr. Cleveland's side, with all the enthusiasm that devotion 
fo principle i inspires, a hot of racruits from the more thoughtful 
@ommon people in every State, who long have 


watched a vain and aimless fight 
For leave to strike one biow aright.” 


Let them try never so cunningly, Democratic leaders cannot 
encape the free trade issue. The Republicans will thrust it to the 
froat in all its nakedness, and prove their case by the plain words 
of the Democratic plaiform. Such dangers as it may involve can- 
met be avoided. In this situation victory is to be won not by vainly 

trying to make the people believe that “‘ free trade ” is a slanderous 
epithet, but, adopting the epithet and thereby depriving it of its 
ating, by #0 boldly advocating the principle it describes as to drive 
- the Republicans to the wall. That can easily be done. High pro- 
tection may hold its own against low protection, but protection 
cannot and never could stand up again‘t free trade befure any 
aedience willing, as is the great voting population of this country 
at tnis time, to listen to both sides. Protection, high or low, mis- 
æss the taxing power of the whole people to se-v- private interests, 
and no argument can be made for either kiod that is not essentially 
an argument for special privileges; but when the argument is 
_marrowed to “special privilege” or ‘‘no special privilege,” the 
party that represents special privilege is doomed. The people of 
this country do not believe in special privileges, and when the issue 
is aquarely presented to them they wiil cay so. 
> ‘See direction of the campaign having been determined by the 
- gonvention, it remains for Mr. Cleveland in his letter of accept- 
ance to set the pace. He will be pestered by tacticians and pulled 
and hauled by advisers who have protection proclivities and inter- 
-eate. Nothing that beneficiaries of the powerful special privileges 
which have reduced the Republican party to private ownership 
can do to avoid a decisive fight witl be left undone. If he has 
fears, his fears will be played upon. If he is cautious, the import- 
ance of caution will be emphasized. If he seeks advice, the shrewd- 
ont Democratic agents of protected monopoly will be nearest at 
hand ‘and most solicitous for “the good of the party.” But he 
has in the past, both in decision and action, proved his independ- 
ence of all such influences, and we believe that he will do it again 
ak —— his party’s history. 
- ‘iy. Cleveland is not called upon to make any more radical or 
“progressive declaration than he made in his message of 1887, or 
than his party adopted for the Tilden campaign. This is not the 
time forhim to advocate free trade in the broadest sense, even if 
be believes in it, but this is the time for him to advocate plainly, 
‘boldly, with no falee ring nor any evasive verbiage, the free trade 
doctrine of his platform, that Republican protection is robbery and 
custom house tariffs sheuld be for revenue only. Any one who 
advises against that i is a dangerous friend. If he so advises because 
he believes in protection in any degree, he is in his heart a Republi- 
can, if for the sake of policy, he is in head a fool. 


— GENEROUS FOREIGNERS.—In the Republican Mag. 
azine for June we find an article on free trade by D. G. 
Harriman, which would fairly earn the prize in a silly-season con- 
fest. From such a wealth of contradictory statements as Mr. Har- 
giman's article offers to the gullible readers of protection literature 

ie bard to make a celection, bat our attention has been specially 
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called to his notions regarding the effect of free trade unon. impor- : 
tations and home production. 

Free trade, he says, would be followed by ‘‘a large importation 
of productions made in foreign countries,” and a consequen* ‘* fall- 
ing off in the demand for goods made at home.” This has a plaus- 
ible sound, which is easily explained. The reader is first made to 
understand that the falling.off would be in the kind of goods which 
were more largely imported ; but no sooner has he assented ¢o this 
apparently self-evident proposition than his thought is shifted to 
the conclusion that there would be a falling off in the demand for | 
all kinds of home-made goods. He has not assented to that, but he 
is deftly hoaxed into believing that he has, very much after the 
manner of the trick of school-boys who demonstrate the feasibility 
of putting ten men into nine beds with only one man in each bed. 

No one is quite so ignorant of commercial affairs as to believe © 
that there can be “a large importation of productions made in 
foreign countries” without an increase instead of “a falling off in 
the demand for goods made at home.” The foreigner will not give - 
us his goods for nothing. He will demand goods in return; and 
we must give him goods made at home, or goods procured from: — 


some other foreigner in exchange for goods made athome. In _ 


either case there must be an increase, not a falling off, in the 
demand for our goods. 

Efforts have been made to explain away this obvious result with 
the assertion that we would be required to pay for our imports with 
gold and silver, If that were so, the demand for gold and silver, | 
produced from our home mines, would increase—that would not fall — 
off ; and when our mines gave out we shoulc be compelled to stop 


importing, or the foreigner would be compelled to accept other _ 


goods of ours than gold and silver. But it is not 80, as every mer- - 
chant, every banker, every economic writer, and even D. G. Harri- 
man and Rosweil G. Horr, well know. 

Still another method of explaining away this result of free trade 
is to argue that foreigners will send manufactures to us and demand 
agricultural products in return, thus ‘“‘reducing” us to the abject — 
and barbaric condition of an agricultural people. In this connec- 
tion. however, it is not necessary to more than refer to that, for 
Mr. Harriman, v ith sinzular obtuseness, insists that an increase in 
the “ importation of productions made in foreign countries” would 
be foltowed by “an increase in the supply of farm products, with 
no corresponding increase in the demand.” This unique economist 
app-ars real y to believe, at any rate, he tries to make his readers 
believe, that greater importations would not increase the demand 
for apy kind of home production, not even those of the farm. es 

Mr. Harriman and all his school are back numbers, The day 
has come when men who work for a living can no longer be caught 
in the net of the monopolist. It is becoming better and better . 
understood that trade the world over is an exchange of labor for 


labor, from which each party reaps a profit; and that the more of 


trade there is and the freer it is allowed to be, the better fur every - 
one concerned, except people who live by levying tribute upon 
traders and producers. 


AUSE OF THE RUSSIAN FAMINE —The common saying, 
“If ithad been a snake it would have bitten him,” could 
hardly be better applied than to the failure of W. E. Edgar, i his 
article on ‘* Russia‘s Land System : The Cause of the Famine.” pub- ~ 
lished in the July Forum, to discover the real cause of suffering 
among the Russian peasantry. Doubtless shiftlessness bas had 
something to do with the famine ; igaorance of improved methods 
of production has had something to do with it ; the money lenders, 
the petty officials, and the small traders, all have had something to 
do with it. But these are effects of an anterior cause, and so far 
as they themselves are causes at all, they are secondary 
and quite superficial. It is not remarkable, perhaps, 
that a man who, in these days of telegraphs, cables, 
railroads, steamer lines, commerce, and banking, thought it — 
necessary to load a special ship with a special consignment of food | 
for transportation from America to Russia, in order to relievethe 
Russian peasantry, should look no deeper than the outward appear- . 
ance of things for an explanation of the famine, and wholly ignore _ 


its great fundamental cause, though in Russia the cause lies nearer __ 


to the surface than in any other country, Ireland perhapsexcepted. . 
Mr. Edgar really touches upon and describes this cause, but with — 
no more consciousness of its significance than a plow-horse has _ 
of the relation of the implement he draws through the soil i in 
spring to the corn he eats in winter. 

Mr. Edger notices the existence in Russia of ‘lords of the 
land,” possessing individua'ly thousands upon thousands of acres 
but from that pregnant fact he draws no other inference regarding — 
the famine than that it is largely due to the habit of these “lords | 
of the land,” since the abolition of serfdom, of living in cities and 
towns far away from their estates, and forgetful of the interests of 
their childlike peasantry. And now that “the lord of the land has 
returned to his former serfs and interested himeelf in their welfare,” 
Mr. Edgar supposes that, admonished by the long black Winter of _ 
starvation now about to end, each class will in future appreciate 
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- “each other's value.” But he fears that if “‘ the pessant’s welfare 
should be again neglected by his traditional protector, his prompects 
for the future are dark indeed.” 
~ How an intelligent man could thus come face to face with the 
relations of the landowning to the peasant classes of Russis without 
asking himself in what way the lord of the land is valuable to the 
peasantry, and by what token he is able to be their protector, 
passes all comprehension. Granted that the peasint is shiftless ; so 
-. is the lord of the land. Granted that the peasant is ignorant of 
improved methods of production; so is the lord of the land. 
Granted that the peasant is extravagant and wasteful; the lord of 
the land is moreso. But the peasant, though he works, famishes 
for want of what work produces; while he lurd of the land, with- 
out working, lives in luxury upon the fruits of work. If the peas- 
ant were not plundered by the lord of the land, what power would 
the lord of the land have to relieve him? Sixteen-string Jack stole 
guineas before he distributed shillings. 
How can idleness relieve industry unless it first robs industry ? 
That is a question which Mr. Edgar has never put to himeelf, or he 
would have seen in this “lord of the land,” whose pity for famish- 


ing serfs has so deeply touched him, the real underlying cause of 


- the Russian famine. 


J cKINLEY AS A DEMAGOGUE.—In his historic speech at 
Minneapolis, upon his election as chairman of the Republican 
- convention, Governor McKinley brought down thunders of applause 
when he told the economic wisdom of his party, then in convention 
‘assembled, that the prosperity and greatness of this country is due 
to the tariff, the whole tariff, and nothing but the tariff. His 
audience was equally enthusiastic when he informed them that the 
only attempts at changing his bill which the Democrats in Con- 
gress had made were in the interest . of the South. 
“They give free cotton ties to cotton States,” he exclaimed, 
“and tariff hoop iron to Northern States.” This was a 
gad slip on the part of the distinguished Governor of Ohio. If pro- 
tective tariffs bring prosperity and free trade is a blight, the Demo- 
crats in Congress were really trying to ruin the cotton States by 
_ placing cotton ties upon the free list, while favoring the Northern 
‘States by retaining the tariff on hoop iron. If this is not a fair 
criticism of McKinley’s speech, it is at any rate infinitely 
fairer than his attempt to arouse unreasonable prejudice 
_ against the Democrats in Congress by stirring the embers of old 
- sectional fires. 


SINGLE TAX TOWN. —Single taxers everywhere will rejoice 
when they read in the “‘ Progress of the Movement” this week 
the interesting story from the pen of Henry George, Jr., of the 
practical conversion of the town of Hyattsville, Md., to the single 
~ tax. This isthe work of Jackson H. Raliston, who was assisted by 
- Congressman Tom L. Johnson, of Ohio, and John DeWitt Warner, 
of New York. Through the efforts of Mr. Rallston, the taxation of 
personal property in Hyattsville was abolished some time ago, and 
' pow, the taxation of improvements has been abolished also. 
Hyattsville now labors under no other burden of taxes on consump- 
tion and production than such as are imposed by the Federal Guv- 
ernment in its tariff and internal revenue laws. With these burdens 
it cannot enjoy the full fruits of the single tax which it has 
adopted for local purposes, but it is placed at a great advantage 
over other communities, and in the increase of improvements it 
will soon prove the value of the single tax, even asa mere tiscal 
measure and in spite of theinterference of tariff laws, as a promoter 
of the general prusperity. . 


*DITORIAL NOTES.— Without exception,the best European cor- 
respondent of the Americau papers is Harold Frederic, of the 

New York Times. Readers of the Suaday edition of that paper, in 
which Mr. Frederic’s letters appear, have an opportunity to fol] ow 
‘the drift of current history abroad, and to qualify themselves for 
judging the significance of public events. The letters are interest- 
ing as well as instructive. In style they are pleasing, and they 
show the writer to be an observant, shrewd and thoughtul his- 
torian, Occasionally, however, Mr. Frederic makes the mistake of 
supposing that his American readers are familiar with the facts 
upon which he comments. He forgets that, but for letters such as 
his, it is impossible to keep informed from the New York papers of 
any news in Europe except such as is spiced with scandal or 
adapted to the demands of snubbery. An example appears in his 
last Sunday’s letter. He compures protected Sweden dull, rlow 
and aristocratic, with free trade Norway alert, pushing, demo- 


cratic, and possessed of the largeet commercial fleet in Europe 


- after the British, and referring to the conduct of Sweden in ham- 
pering the commerce of Nurway by stupid tariff laws, speculates 
upon the effect of the notice served by the latter upon the furmer, 
that she will stand this interference no longer; but he does not 
explain the situation so that it can be understood by the average 
American reader. Yet here is a subject in which Americans 

e becoming more and more deeply interested, and about which 


THE STANDARD. 


as printed here from day to day, gives no 
. It is probable that such defects in Mr. 
due to the ‘* blue pencil fiend” at the home 
p letter, after an account of the political situa- 
tion in London, MrgFrederic apologizes for talking so much about 
the “ purely local pblitics and projects of London.” There is noth- 
ing that could interest serious minded Americans more than the 
local politics and projects of London at the present time, for those 
politics and projects are but local applicationsof principles of world 
wide concern, and the competent writer who dwells upon them, so 
far from owing his readers an apology, earns and receives their 
gratitude. 


Frederic’s letters ar 
office, for in the sa 


_ There is an inside story of the committee on resolutions at Chi- 
cago which ought to be told. It will be remembered that Chair- 
man Jones, the editor of that cutspoken free trade paper, the Ss. 
Louis Republic, surprised the country by advocating the tariff plank. 
which was reported by the committee and peremtorily sat upon and 
flattened out by the convention. Mr. Jones now states in his paper 
that he proposed to the committeea plank on the tariff substanti- 
ally like that adopted by the convention, and while refraining from 
saying what else occurred in the committee, he explains his 
conduct in urging the conflicting plank in the convention by saying 
that he did so as chairman of the committee “by way of courtesy 
to the committed and in accordance with custom.” In the same 
connection it appears that Mr. Neal stood alone as a member of the 
committee in proposing the substitute which the convention 
adopted. What is the explanation of all this? How were free 
traders like Vilas, Bayard, and the editor of the Republic induced 
to support a pfotection plank. The Sun says that it was 
because Mr. Cleveland made the request. We do not believe it. At 
the same time we are constrained to believe that some powerful 
and possibly deceptive influences were at work. 


When Senat@@ Hale raised the free trade issue in the Senate last 
week, Senator ¥tst promptly met him and tore his speech to shreds. 
There was nothing apologetic in what Vest said. He accepted the 
free trade issue and met his antagonist squarely upon the question, 
with the result that will always follow when Democrats get 
over their timidity and fight the issue as Senator Vest fought it. 
As Hale went gjown before the avalanche of facts, figures and prin- 
ciples which Vest let loose upon him, so will every protection spell 
binder, so will the party of protection, so will the protection fetish 
itself, when the Democratic party toes the scratch as Vest did. 


® re 

The Senate has passed a free silver coinage bill. Several Demo- 
crats, including Hill, voted for it, as did almost as many Republi- 
cans; and Blandghas hurried to Washington to try to put it through 
the House. If q@act-d it could not effect its pretended purpose, for 
under its provisg™mMs years must elapse before the mints could turn 
apy new silver to coin; they would be pressed to their utmost 
capacity for a logg time to come in coining the silver already on 
hand, the coinage of which is required by the bill. This avoids any 
early dangers from free coinage; but fears are excited just the 
same, and it is not a far-fetched inference that the bill was passed, 
so far as its Republican and Democratic supporters in the Senate 
are concerned, for no other purpose than to confuse the issues of 
the campaign and embarrass Cleveland, a very probable result if 
the Democratic House approves it and the Republican president 
meets it with a strong veto message. 










The David B. Hill Club, of New York city, asks he Mugwumps | 


to desist from any further ‘“‘abuse” of the late Governor Hill, and 
to labor fraternally for victory in November. Thatis a generous 


appeal and hould be generously responded to. It would not be | 


amiss, how@er, to remember what happened to the Demccratic 
ticket in New York State four years ago, when such a course wag 
pursued. The Tribune afterward confessed that the Republicans 
succeeded in trading a Governorship for the Presidency. 


At the Tammay celebration of the Fourth of July, the efforts of 
the Tammany lu@l orators, taking their cue from Senator Hill and 
the Sun, to lift tj Force bill diversion above the tariff issue, were 
rather painful, (view of the stubbornness of all the prominent 
out-of-town oratg™s in confining their oratory tv tariff questions, 
and the obtuse vf the audience, which spplauded free trade 
points to the echo, They were good points, though; no wonder 
they were applauded. There was a whole Fourth of July oration in 
one exclamation of the brilliant young Congressman, Bryan, of 
Nebraska, who said: ‘‘ When you find that so little of the result of 
the laborer remains in his own hands, and so much of it paszea 
into the hands of others, it is time for you to inquire whether this 
is the result of natural force or is because of some fault in govern- 
ment.” The Force bill is a dangerous measure, but it does not 
touch even the Tammany pulse ‘as the tariff question does when 
presented in thyt way. 


The British 


gress of Chambers of Commerce, comprising dele 





















TOM JOHNGOS'S x 


SENRY GEORGE, JK. 


i bane lees: 
sort of a smile that you would feel like 


the 
, brit Noa woeld fol pleased aio 


it 
it's ol." 


Ne {3 a Uttle old. That can’t be denied. RCE. 


too. And there is a dent in one aide. 


Thcve me 


‘with, and then it can bavea good, loog. a 


And at times it does scem | 


‘Zheve are things bosides the Chicago convention age the victory at 
Hynttevilleto make Tom Johnson smile. Over four hundred thousand 
eoples of * St. George” have now boen put into circulation, and the paper 


menntactaror is now at work on the last of the paper for the million edi- 


tien. Fifty thousand copice of the book have been seut into Minnesota, 


apiene handred thousand are now gaing to Republicans in Wisconsin. 
Lange quantitics are also going tuto other. States, principally ia the north 
rest. The Canadian orders are steadily increasing and the expectation of 
_ game of our friends there is that the orders for the Province of Ontario 
glene will aggregate one hundred thousand copies. One Canadian single 
taxzer who scat an order said he had seen notice of the book in the London 


- (ag.) Advertiser. Gilas M. Burroughs, of London, does not intend that 


_ Euglend shall be bebind, and has sent over $500, ‘in addition to the $300 

-peevionsly sent, for Gfty thousand copies. He will have theee bound with 
S.apecial cover, and will distribute them among the kings, cabinet officers, 
gpleleters and other high functionaries of Europe. 

A day or two ago General John H. Ketcham, Republican member of Cun- 
gress from the Bixtecnth New York district, walked ug to Mr. Johnson on 
the door of the House, and said : 

‘“Sehnacn, Ove cot a bill against you. It costs me about a dollar a day 
te send out copies of that George book you got iato the Record." 

"Blows that, Gencral? *’ asked the member {-9m Ohio. 

“Well, you 20e,”" said the New York mombor, “‘ there's somo industrious 
- fellow at work in my district. He evidently had a littl money on hand 


- that he wanted to spend in the matter, and so he bought some postai cards: 


gud bed them printed—on one side with my address and on the other side 
‘wih a request for a copy of your book, a blank space being left at the 
_ bottom for the mame and address of the sender. This feliow bas been dis- 
- Se¥eating theee printed postal cards among his friends, and they have been 
 Opming into me in shoals. Of course, I'm answering tho demand, and 
| that’s why I have a bill against you." 
Anothert Republican member, John T. Cutting, of California, sont over 
te Mr. Jokneon’s desk for some copies of the book, accompanying the 
2 — — that be had just received : 
Saw Francisco. 


Tous Jabsees aad — 


‘outs Jas. J. Rerxo.ns. 
= ‘Word comes from Pittsburg, Pa,, that Roman Staley, a bookseller and 
— ee eee a ee Deer: 


_“*Given away to-day. The book, 
« Protection or Freo Trade?” by Henry George. 
: Come and get ones. ed 
A similar advertisement has been posted by Louls Klein, of St. Louis, 
outside bishouse. Ho says in a letter : 


© to post a glowing notice on the front of my ————— 


on-a-ten-doliars-a-week-salary palace to the effect 
thet a oopy of the Congressional Record edition of “Protection or Free 
le?” oan be had oy acking for it within. * 


7 be enongh of it left, however, — the : 
worry through campaign 
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they should make every effort to get the Democratic State Committees to 

subscribe for large editions. Res lutions should be passed by organiza- 

r books, and individuals who can 
nds to write to the chairman of S 


tions calling on the State Committee f 
do Bo more shonld write and get their f: 
the committee. 

It should also be announced that Mr. Johnson is anxious to recoive the 
names and addresses of all voters in the Hon. Thomas B. Reed’s district 
(Firet District of Malno, embracing York aud Cumberland counties), to 
whom copies of “St. George’’ might, with reasonable assurance of good 
result, be sent. P. H. Smith. of Katun, New Mexico, proposed to subscribe | 


for five huadred copies if Mr. Johnson would contribute the thousand. 


copies he offered Mr. Reed, and Mr. Jonson accepted the proposal. Mr. - 
Smith has just sent word that he has @ more, which was banded to him. ~ 
Mr. Johnson would be glad to hear from any one who can assist inth the edu- 


cation of the pee Speaker constituents in the good doctrine. J 


NATIONAL OUBRENOY. : 


J. @. MALCOLM. 


For the purpose of eliciting criticism and objections, I submit 
ingas a system of national money. 
.—Congress should establish a banking system elmilar to our presen 
postal system, having its headquartersin Washington, with branches in 


various cities and villages of the country. Bankers should be paid salaries 


as postmasters are now, an 

they should loan money direct. 
to the people, and accept de- 
posits as banks do now. “8 

2.—Congress should | fix 
upon a certain sum of money - 
per capita as the one most. 
desirable to have permanently | 
1n circulation, and this should _ 
not differ widely from that . 
now in circulation. ae 
3.—Congress should cause 
to be issued a new, national | 
paper money, and it should | 


be made the only legal tendor 


ey money in payment. of all - 
7” debts, All other money, | 
whether of coin or paper, 
should be demonetized. 
4.—The national “banks 
should accept all money now — 
in circulation at par for the | 


new money, and should send = 
it monthly to Washington, where the paper money now in circulation — 


should be destroyed, and the metallic money cast into bullion and gold as 
commodities. 
5.—Money should be loaned ona monthly plan, with the understanding e 
that no person should ever be required to pay the principal so long as he’ ‘ 
pays the national interest and keeps the security good. — 
6.—The rate of interest should be made to control the volume of monoy 
per capita in circulation. This could be done by raising the rate of interest 
to all borrowers every mouth when too much money was going out, and : 


——— the same every month when too little was going out. 


7. An order to encourage people to make deposits in the banks, and thus : 
make the rate of interest low, the banks should allow interest on monthly | 
deposits, giving a little lower rates to depositors than charging on loans, 
so as to cover the expenses of banking. 

8.—Loans should be made only upon securitles that are the products ot 
human labor. No person should be allowed to pledgo any of the natural: 
things elther of heaven or earth, or uuder the earth, for the payment of 
borrowed money. Let money be loaned only on products of labor, and | 
then the dollar would represent labor, and that is what it should represent... 
If we could first secure the single tax on land values, nothing but products 
of labor could be given as security for borrowed money, for land values — 
would then be taken for public use. The effect of this would be to greatly __ 
lessen the rate of —“ as more than one-half of all money borrowed igs 


Dr. J. G. Matocoim was born iu the city of — Scotland, April 18, 1830. In: 
the spring of 1632 his parents moved with him to that part of Canada now known as. 
Ontario, Oxford County, where be lived for more than thirty years. He graduated 
ie medicine in the New York Home: »pathic College in 1868, after which he moved.to. 
Michigan where he practiced m dicine until 1881, when he moved to his present hom 
fn Hutchinson, Kan. 

i¢ was during the great land boom fa Canada, caused by the high price of wheat io : 
consequence of the Russian war, and the construction of several important lines of 
railway, that his a‘tention was first directed to the land question. He noticed how. 
fast some men got rich, by no efforts of their own, but by the increase of land values. 
Hie also noticed how thousands of hard working, honest people became totally ruined: 
in their efforts to buy land they had uo use for, at boom prices. He noticed that the 
private ownership of land was a method of deprising a large majority of the people 
of all right or title to the land. In 1858 the crash came; land values came tumbling 
down, and poor speculators were driven co the wall, like sheep to the slaughter. This 
led Mr. Malcolm to question the justice of the private ownership of land, and inthe — 
winter of 1859 he proposed the question for discussion in a debating club to which — 
he belonged, he taking the negative side. oe 

Ie 1881 he read “Progress and Poverty,” and at once recognized it as.the most 
important work ever published, and declared that i‘s principles if adopted would be 
the greatest advance ever taken by man since he discovered the use of fire. The | 


doctor was one of the first to advocate the single tax in the State of Michigan, ceon- 


‘¢vibuting numerous articles to newspapers in different parts of the State and in 
various parts of the country. He was also one of the first to lecture publicly on the - 


: subject in Detroit and several other cities. 


Soon after reading “ Progress and Yoverty,” he concelved the idea that there should : 
be some solution to the money question as satisfactory as George's solution of the 
land question, and after much thought be published in several newspapers an out- 

pe of a ational system of money which he still believes tobe as near perfec 

‘ possible. The ecoompanying contribution is a brief outline 












upon mortgages upon. land. Remove the landlord as @ competitor for 
‘money, and interest will drop more than one-half. 


_ 9.—Banks should be authorized to accept collateral securities at a small 
_ advance on the rate of interest, and thus abolish the pawnbroker’s 





business. 


10.—On this system the rate of interest would be the same to all borrow- 


ers, for the same ti.ce, all over the United States. 


11.—Persons wishing to trade with foreign countries would have no difi- 
culty in exchanging our money for theirs, as they do now ; for our money 


‘would then buy things just as it does now. 


; 12,—The exchanging of the new paper money for the present gold and 
' gilver money would be an immediate gain to the peopleof the United States 
egual to the commodity value of the gold and silver now in circulation, and 


would pay off our national debt. 


13.—Under the above system the value of the dollar would not change so 
- much as wader our present system, for the number of dollars per capita 
gould be kept practically the same, and, aince the wealth of the country 
and the consumption of commodities is very closely related to the number 
of people, the relation of the dollar to the wealth of the country would be 
‘maintained as near as practicable, and this without taxing the people to 
buy either gold or silver of the owners of mines in Colorado or elsewhere. 
This would give us a stable and substantial system of money without mak- 
ing millfonaires of any one class of people at the expense of another. 





THE RIGHT MUST WIN. 


* Toledo Sunday Jouruat. 


That it should be permitted to any to appropriate the use and enjoyment 
of one of the essentials of life, land, as much an essential as air, light or 
water—appears to us as proper, because we have not known a dissimilar 
condition. But change the picture, and we would presently revolt against 
a not lesa unwise and unjust situation. Suppose the Oklahoma or Sisseton 
onrush were made by a crowd denied air, what then? Would not we be 
deeply touched with horror, and instantly demand that the persons who 

‘assumed to deny the general right to air, be driven out of their vantage, 

even were it necessary to call for the assistance of the sword? We shadder 
at the Black Hole of Calcutta, where eome scores of English soldiers, from 

“Jack of air, periehed in a single night, and smile at the theorists who allege 

similar crime against the private ownership of land. We are prone to fol- 
What has been, serves to excuse what is. The 
habit of slavery was for many centuries fized in the human mind, and 
brave soldiers rested content when the fortunes of war threw them into 
servitude. The doctrine that each individual held, absolute and inalien- 
able, the distinct right to direct his own body, always within the law and 
subject to equal rights to others, was a plant of slow growth. Gradu lly 
the light of freedom penetrated the darkness of bondage, and slavery at 
vwvat wasdoomed. Similarly, the time will surely come when men qill hold 
- fa equai abhorrence the idea that a sacred few hold the right to the soll, 
and that the many are simply their tenants. What is right must succeed. 
The rate of progress is slow, the unfolding of the perfect flower does not |. 
occur in a night, save in a few rare cases, and then the process is preceded | 
| by years of patient development. So with the advancement of right, and | © 





low where others have led. 





| __ all that comes with right. 


A GOOD WORD ABOUT JOHNSON. 


: + New Earth for June. 


For several months Tux STANDARD's Washington news; furnished by Mr. 
Henry George, Jr., has been the most delightful single tax reading to be 
had. The dignity, persistence and good humor with which the single tax 
idea nas been upheld in the House and in the committee rooms, are in 
themeelves a guarantee of continued progress as remarkable as that of the 
past fow months. Single taxers can hardly greet each other in these days 


without saying a good word about Tom L. Johnson. 


80 HAVE FREE TRADERS. 


Pittsburg (Pa.) Times. 


Henry George js delighted with the nomination of Cleveland. Mr. George 
being a Free Trader pure and aimple, it would be singular if he wasn’t 
delighted. But the very, very many other people in these United States 

_ who are not Free Traders are — no signs of delight. And they 


have votes. 


Over 100 members of the Reform Club joined in a dinner on the 28th at 
the rooms of the club in celebration of the nomination of Cleveland and 
Stevenson, and the adoption of the tariff for revenue plank in the Demo- 
After the dinner speeches were made by the President, 
E. Ellery Anderson, and by ex-Secretary of the Treasury Fairchild, Henry 
George, Louis F. Post, Wallace Macfariand, Everitt, P. Wheeler, Anson 
‘Phelps Boker, Edward B. Whitney and Rignal D. Woodward. 


















ératic platform. 


NMeon mock who shun them with a higher prete 
_ Though patient suffering prove eternal gain 
- Wrong still is wrong, and justified in vain. 


Must with eternal justice first be blest ;- - 


REFORM CLUB DINNER. 


LINES TO A MINISTER. 


ROBERT CUMMING. 





Error, meteor-like, may catch the eye ; 
But Truth leads on through all eternity. . 
Truth, beaming here, becomes a guiding ate 


Mankind, denied their just inheritance, 


All who would work and win the Master’s pr: 
And holy structures p2rmanently raise, 


On that all high and holy things must rest. 
Of Christian work, the most essential sph 
Is this which Justice bids us enter here. 
there Justice calls, there our first d 
serving Man, wo most serve God 
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SINGLE TAX NEWS. 
land, regardicss of its improvements aad in 
aplies the abolition ofall other forme ef tax: 
ef the public revenues frem this seurce 
alene. It would be CER’ AIN, becnuse land values are most casily 
appraised; WINE, because, by discouraging the withdrawal of land frem 
use and encouraging ite u rement, it would expnund oppertunities fer 
merease the rewardsof industry and thrift; 
EQUAL, because every one Jreuld pay tuxes in propertion tothe value ef. : 
preperty of all, whick he appropriatedte kia 
ewn use; and JUST, becaued"!t would fall pot upen labor, enterprise, and. 
thrift, but upon the value of a special privilege. It is mere fully explained. 


ia the Single Tax Piatform in another column; and in “ Progress and 
Poverty,’? by Henry George, every paint is discussed and every objection. 
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and that the best way 
equal to the year! value of the land—is sound 


September 24, 1891. 


ments-—New York Times @cnuary 10, 1891. 
that is land.—New York Sun, August 


diency under existing circumst. 


— uborsir of individual { 
ann rental value of land 
amounts to. The community 
landlords.—St. Louis Chronicl 
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One great event follows; 
election of Tom L. Johnso' 
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homes they occupy. 

Jackson H. Ralston, , 
STANDARD, and who is 
long been a resident of 
been a thorough siny] 
Hyattsville the first mu 
tax. It often happens 
considerable c'ty, and t 













Jackson Harvey Ralsto 
father, Judge James B. 








elected by the succee 

national Convention. 
in the fail of 1878. J@Re 1 1887, 
Lf: of Judge Samuel Mil 
tantcases Ore was 
Supreme Court of th 
- court of the District 


a cloud. 


—— * 


The underiying principle of the single tax—that the earth belongs equally to all. 
to secure substantial guatice is to tax the occupant an I noun 
.—Journal of the Knights of Labor, 


We have be hesitation in declaring our bellef that the ideal taxation Hes in the 
Single Land Tax, laid exclgsively on the rental value of land, independent of improve- 


The best and surest su tof — is oe thing that perforce stays in one place; 


Every one of these taxes fon commodities and buildings) the ostensible taxpayer— 
the mn on the assessor's books—shifts to other shoulders. 
shift — the tax on his land values.—Detroit News, November 1, 1891. 


The Bee does not say that {t will never be a full-fledged 
believes in it in theory now; it — —— only on the a aot of doubt as to the expe~. . 
Sacramento (Cal 

* shoul! remain at hie times untaxed. Take the 
hout regard for improvements, no matter what. it: 
dad put this fund to better uses than the individual : 


OF THE MOVEMENT. 
upon the heels of another. There was the 
to Congress; hardly had he taken his seat, and. 
been assigned to the Distr: .« of Columbia, than he instituted the single tax 
investigation which led up to the Introduction of the single tax bill for th 
District; then he went to the Chicago Convention, and, in co-operation with 
Neal of Ohio and a largo majority of the convention, committed the Demo- 
cratic party to free trade, so that the progress of that party may be briefi 
sor revenue with incidental protection (obsolete) 
current), free trade and direct taxation (immedi. 
values (ultimate).’”? And now weare able to gi 
ie, Md., has become 

RIGHT SINGLB TAX TOWN. 


wd by Henry George, Jr., who writes - ae 
he honor of being the first place in the United 


itan Branch” of the Baltimore and Ohio? Railroad. It has neither the 
very rich nor the very poor among its inhabitants, the great part being 
in moderate circumstances, and three in five of its families owning the 


hose name has appeared many times in Tur 
rominent member of the Washington bar, has 
yattsville; and has also for a number of years. 
axer, and his great object bas been to make 
pality in the United States to acopt the single 

t there iy more politics inasmalitownthanina a 
was the case with Hyattsville. At the outset =. 


s born in Sacramento, California, February 4,.1557, . His. | 
ton. was a famous lawyer in Ihinios, who preceded 
Stephen A. Douglason the C‘reuit bench in that State, and afterwards became one of 
the leading men in California. He was defeated bv Judge Field for the Supreme 
bench of California. Jactaon Ralston Hved the early years of his life In California 
and received his education at the high svhool im San Franciscu. He learned the 
printers’ trade at Ithaca, N. ¥., and afterwards studica law while working in. the 
Government printing office at Washington In 157é, at pineteen, he was a delegate to 
the International Tyfographical Convention held at Philadeiphis, snd in 1877 was 
ng convention to represent the National Uuloniu the Inter 
Paris in i878 He began the practice ef law at Quincey. IL, 
he married Sarah B Rankin, of Keokuk, In.. daughter 
"s former law partner. Mr. Ral-ton has had two moat Impor- 
e habeas corpus case of Hallan against Wilson, in which the 
nited S ates decided that no man could be tried by the police: 
Columbia with uta jury, discharged his client,and declared 
ubconstitutiunal a s@atute that had been followed for seventeen years. The other 
ase was that of Sharon. against Tucker, in which the Supreme Court maintained 
ili he had Nled to quiet title based upen adverse pos:easion as against the. record 
rendered marketable militons of dollars’ worth of iene tha 
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The only tax he cannot 
















single tax advocate. cs a 

















































































States to adopt the single tax 
as far as respects local taxa- 
tion. It has no license tax, 
last January it abolished the - 
personal property tax andon | 
Thursday last the Town ~ 
Board of Commisstoners | 
passed a resolution exempt- — 
ing improvements from tax- 
ation and laying the sole 
burden of taxation on the 
value of land. 
Hyattsville is a pretty little 
town of a thousand inhab- 
itants just outside the 
boundary line of the District 
of Columbia. It is practi- —_ 
cally a suburb of Washing- 
ton, many of its inhabitants. 
daily doing: their business in 
the Capital, and {s on what 
is known as the ‘ Metropol- 

































































































































































THE STANDARD. 


house can be rendered worth more than its cost of construction i⸗ by come 
improvement made to the house iteelf. We are now infiicting a moral 
wrong none the less serious by not being generally recognised. 

Bat grant that we have the power to do as proposed; thatin so doing we = 
will benefit the town by no longer obstructing the creation of homes; that . 
-we will remove existing moral injustice, yet it will be argued that thetown 
must buve revenues sufficient for its ordinary purpoees, and that itis better 
to inflict a temporary wrong to some than deprive ourselves of the advan- 
tages to come from street improvements. 


Laying aside the question whether wiongdoirg can ever bring about ade 
quate compensatory advantages, Jet us consider the argument referred to. 

From our local tax of fifteen cents on the huadred dollars there was pay- 
able last year to the town on a valuation for land and houses of $469,024, 
the sum of $703.58. This year the assessed value of land ‘exciusive of 
improvements) is tixed at $369,708. Levying upon this at the increased | 
race now sillowed us of twenty-five cents per hundred dollars, our receipts 
would be $924.27. The treasurer infurms usthat our road tax rebate to be 
received from the county for the coming year will equal $825. The result of 
all this will be that after exemption of all improvements from taxation our — 
receipts tor the year will nevertheless exceed those of last year by $243. 
* * * © Within a limited period the land values of Hyattsville have 
increaeed after paying all taxes levied upon them more than a quarter of a 
million. The increase was brougt about by the growth of the community 
asawhole and is a result of its collective industry. During the same 
period every nouse — the result of individual industry — has steadily deter- 
jorated in value. Shall we levy taxation upon the thing of individual 
creation and which diminishes constantly in valuation instead of taxing 
exclusively that which we have created as a community, and which now 
enures to the benetit of a few ? 


Your committee seek no reputation as prophets, nor do they hazard any 
when they say that shou'd Hyattsville be the firat town in the Union to 
abolish taxation on houses, as it was the first to abolish personal taxes, the 
result from every material point of view wil] asa matter of course be of the 
greatest possible advantage to it. We will also reap the reward of those. 
who see a great truth and have the courage to follow it. * 

We honestly recommend that the board deduct and except from. taxa- 
tion all inprovements embraced in the report of the assessors. 


Considerabie discussion followed the reading of the report, Mr. Latimer oe 
deprecating the ground taken by it. At length Mr. Long, the third 
*‘sound ’’ commissioner, offered a resolution that the board ‘‘ deduct and 
except’ from the report of the assessors all assessments upon improve- 
ments, and levy a tax of 25 cents per $100 upon the remaining land valucs. 

On this Messrs. Ral:ton, Britt and Lung voted in the affirmative, and 
Mesare. Latimer and Aman in the negative. 

Ia this way, after four years untiriug work, Jackson Kalston accom-....'" 
plished his object of making his town of Hyattsville the first single tax 
municipality in the United States. In a little chat with him asto the  — 
results of the application of the single tax, Mr. Ralston said to the writer : 


The removal of taxation from improvements in Hyattsville will prob-. = 

ably bring about such an increased demand for land to build houses upon 
as will offset any tendency toward depreciation arising from the increased 
tax upon land values. I. therefore, do not anticipate apy special 
reduction in the price of land at the present time, as would probably be 
the case if the application of the single tax were genera). The special 
advantage I look for is the impetas that will be given to building as the 
result of the remeval of the obstacle to that industry. . 


MISCELLANEOUS WORK. 


On Sanday the single tax attendants upon the People’s party conven- 
tion at Omaha had a crowded and enthusiastic meeting in the Forum 
Street Theatre, which was presided over by President Brackett, of the 
Omaha Single Tax Club. The speakers were Hamlin Garland, of Massa- 
chusetts; Mary B. Lease, of Kansas; James Bellangee, of Iowa, and Mrs. 
Kingman, of Oregon. 

‘The,single tax men of Battle Creek, Michigan, hold regular meetings, 
meantime losing no opportunity to persuade his constituents to ‘rattle ’’ 
Congreseman Burrows with calle for ‘‘ Protection or Free Trade?” Their 
next lecturer is the Kev. Preston Barr, rector of St. Thomas’s Episcopal - 
Church, who ts a single tax man with a streak of nationalism in the vom- 
position. 

E. C. Clark, the Hutchinson, Xan., lawyer, still spends his leisure time 
in giving single tax lectures in ontlying towns and villages. He finds that 
the sub-treasury scheme is an easy thing to overthrow in the minds of his 
audiences, and that the single tax readily takes. It is expected that the 
Citizens’ Alliance of Hutchinson will reorganize as a single tax club, and 
Mr. Clark reports this tax reform as spreading rapidly among Alliance and 
People’s party men. Among other pronounced converts bo names F. R. 
Crissman, an ex-banker, of Hutchinson, who, upon reading the reply to 
the Pope, said: “‘I was never so much surprised in any book or man in 
my life. I thought George was a sort of visionary with a wild theory, but | 
I find him to be one of the grandest of men, and his land views absolutely 
and fundamentally right.”’ 


ANOTHER SINGLE TAX ASSESSOR. 

A. B. Adair, a thorough-going single tax man who was elected assossor 

of Evanston, Cook Count, Ill., is — work in shifting taxes from —— 
improved to unimproved property. ce 






: Mr. Ralston found bimesif not oaly alone in his ides respecting the ques- 

























opportunity to point a moral. He made no effort to get into a place of 
‘political prominence, Lowever, but pat forward others through whom he 
osuld work, and whenever he foundit necosaary to enter public discuesion 
be aleays assumed the most carefal and conservative of aspects. To thoee 
who know, his hand might be seen in the local election, in the work of the 
Joon] assessors, in the growth of the seutimeat ageiust a tax on peraunality, 
culminating in the repeal of that law, and Gnally in the passage through 
‘She Legidlature of au act empowering the Town Commissioners “‘ with a 
political view for the government and benefit of the community” to 
exerspt improvements from taxation. 

- Baving reached this point, Mr. Ralston concladed to go into open politics 
gpd he stood for election as one of the five town commissioners, quietly 
making sure that at least two others should be uominated who shared his 
§dens on the taxation question. These two were George 8. Britt and 
Chaties H. Long. The otber two caudidates were Thos. H. Latimer and J. 
Andrew Aman. By this time Mr. Ralston had won for himself & reputation 
Sor marked ability aud careful aud conservative waye, and he aud the other 
four nominees were elected without opposition. 

At te ret mooting the Board of Commissioners chose a president, and 
that official was Jackson Ralston. Soon afterward the inevitable taxation 
«question came up and Ralston got a committee of two appointed to enquire 
apd report, and om that committce had Mr. Britt and himself appointed. 

‘While this committee was at work by a traly remarkable coincidence the 
town treasurer, Wm. II. Richardson, who {s chief of the Board of Assessors, 

— to talk pretty emphatically about the outrage of taxing improve- 
mente, the fraits of industry, and placiag only a light tax on land values, 
aocrulng from the growth of the « xamanits. By a simitarly strange colncl- 
- @enoe, Grat, Hon. Tow L. Johuson, momber of Congress, from Ohio, and 
- gleerwards, Hon. John Dewitt Warner, momber of Congress, from NewYork, 

wished Mr. Ralston at Hyattsville, and met a number of the wost import 

ant people of the town, and made addressees and answered yuestions on 
- ghetexation question. And a third strange coincidence occurred when 
Ac. Ralston cent through the matis a copy of the report of the Johnson 
‘District of Columbia tax assessment investigating committec to every voter 
- 9m the town. 

At length came the fual act uf the drama. Mr. Ralston wrote the report 
of the ingulring committes, he and Mr. Britt signed it, and on Thursday 
- q@vening lect, at the regular meeting of the Boar. of Commiss‘oners, Mr. 
Beit presented it. The report istoo long to give here in full, but some 
extracts will show ite character. After a few lines to the effect that the 
- fagauicy bad been made at the suggestion of many citizens of the town and 
in the view of possible action of the board, the report briefly reviews the 
. 7 ORAS GRRE RENTS 






































































: this charter we icvied taxes upon (in round numbers) 
ae Ren — proper property, $105,000 in land values, and #104,000 in improve- 
B ualitice and injustice of this State and county assessment 

‘ — —— that in 1890 the then board of commissioners secured the 
_ gassage of an act by the Legislature authorizing the town to make an 
- pupnal aecessment on the same subjects by three asseesors. and to levy a 
gillar tax upon the property rematoing iucluded thereia after revision by 
2 —* fret board clected after the of this act unani- 

















"ia Jonuary, 1992, the then board prepared and sabmitted to the Legisla- 
erica enacted st) a bill dropping persouel ty from the Tat of 

— — ing that * the f Commissioners 

of appeal, opestzaiios and control of 
with a political view for the govern- 






















Lag > repeatedly been construed the Court of Appeals of 

: * as giving authority to the Legislature “lomake such 58 

en exempt any species of property from taxation according to its 

. -wieers of public —— Tas tho Legislature conferred Au on the 

F Council of Baltimore to exempt manufacturers’ plant from taxa- 
power liberally and beneficially exercised by that body. 
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THE SINGLE TAX PROPAGANDA ASSOCIATION. . — 
The Single Tax Propaganda Association is helping the distribution of — 
the congressional edition of ‘Protection or Free Trade?” Atfirstblush 
this work may seem a little out of its line as it is connected with politics, 
but the membersof the association believe that in no other waycanthey > 
ao effectively and easily insert the thin edge of the single tax wedge. They . 
believe that many persons will read attentively an official document 
franked by a Congressmar. who would not tske the trouble to turn the 
leaves of a single tax track. And they know that whoever reads 
** Protection or Free Trade?’ attentively will be disposed to learn” 
‘more of the proposition to piace all taxes on land values, 
and the reasons for it, therefore the State seceretarios are sending . 
lists of person to workers in the different Congressional districts urging _ 
| then to seo that they are supplied with copies franked by theirowncon- _ 










—— it levies a tax. Our industry is home . 8 
gach mops as will tend to foster ortokillit? * * * 
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—— franked by Congressman Tom L. Johnson. Henry George, Jr., 
writing from Washington, says Mr. Johnson bas been exceedingly grati- 
fied by the splendid work done by the members of the Propaganda Asso- 
ciation. That aseociation is unique. It is having a powerful effect. 
- Indeod, it is producing results out of all proportion to the number of per- 
sous participating in its operation. 
; APPLYING THE TEST. 
_.. The Chicago Single Tax Club want to find out who pays the tariff tax, 
_ ad to that end they petition the’director of the World’s Fair that on foreigu 
exhibits of dutiable goods at the fair, the selling price in the country from 
which the goods are exported, the transportation charges from point of 
origin to Chicago, and the selling price in Chicago bo state? separately, 80 
that visitors may be enlightened in reference to the operation of ourpresent 
system of tariff taxation, and find out who pays the duty. ‘“‘ We conceive,” 
the petition reads, ‘‘ that neither political party can consistently be opposed 
to this, as the framer of the existing tariff confidently asserts as the faith of 
_ his party that the foreign exporter pays the tax, and the opposing party 
asserts With equal confidence that the American consawer pays the tax.” 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE SINGLE TAX LEAGUE. 


‘Phe National Committee is carrying on the newspaper work of the Mem 
pula committee in supplying news companies with ane tax matter for 
«their ready prints and plates. 































LIABILITIES. 
— Duo A. N. Kellogg Nowspaper Co. for composition, etc.. -ooe 78 75 
— ASSETS. 
Cash on band... ee ee. $31 42 
bakes from Newspaper Co. for meget tax moulds web once ——— 45 oe 
: : — —— 
e 6666 $2 33 


Gro. St. Joun Lgay:nsa, Secretary. 


OBJECT LESSONS. 


This department contains facts, gathered from all parts of the world, that are 
of current interest aud permanent value, and illustrate social and political prob- 
‘lems. - Information from trustworthy sourves is solicited. 








A “DEAD HEAD” WIDOW. 
The New Orleans Delta tells of a widow who owned a narrow strip of 
land which the Inman Steamehip Company wished to buy, but for which 
- ghe asked such an outrageous price that the two were for a long time unable 
to come toterms. Finally a compromise wasreached. She offered to deed 
the land if the company would in turn agree to give to her and her two 
‘daughters, as long as she lived, free pasnage upon the steamers of the line. 
As she was an elderly lady the company agreed to it. This was in 1889. 
_ Ever cince then the lady and her daughters have lived aboard the com- 
pany’s steamers, and as they run vessels to nearly allof the principal 
parts of the world, she travels wherever she wishes. 

If the widow was not from first to lasta dead head” traveler, what 
return did she make for the service she enjoyed? It is said that fifty cents 
in confederate currency will bepaid forthe first correct answer to this 
question. 


TYPICAL CASE IN A GROWING COUNTRY. 

The Minneapolis Times reports the sale last Spring of a piece of land on 

ice Nicollet avenue, Minneapolis, by Mrs. Alice A. Taylor, for $52,000. 

_. Ten years ago Mrs. Taylor bought the land for 85,100, of which she has 

never paid but $1,100, the remainder having rested on mortgage ever since. 

For some time previous to the sale sho was receiving an annual rental of 

$1,200, or » hundred dollars a year more than she originally paid out; and 

~ pow she receives in lump over $50,000, which she has wisely invested in 

another piece of Minnespolis land. The Times refers to the case as showing 

how good an investment Minnespolis land is. It does show that; but it 

shows also what fools Minneapolis people are to allow the common wealth 

of their growing city to fall into the private purses of some of its in- 
habitants. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


DOMESTIC, 
‘The Prohibditionists nominate Jobn Bidwell, of California, for President, 
and J. B. Crapfill, of Texas, for Vice-President. 
= The People’s party nominated James B. Weaver, of lowa, for President, 
~ and James G. Field. of Virginia, for Vice President. 
The lockout at Carnegie’s Homestead works has begun. The sheet fron 
manufacturers have signed the workmen’s scale. 
Jobn W. Foster is confirmed as Secretary of State in place of Blaine. 
Theodore W. Dwight, late professor of the Columbia College law school, 
died suddenly ‘n Clicton, N. Y., almost at the exact hour that the degree of 
L.L.D. was conferred on him by Yale University. | 
Congressman Michael D. Harter, of Obio, introduces a bill exempting the 
notes of State banks from federal taxation. 
FOREIGN, 
Elections for fifty eight members of Parliament were held in England on 
Monday, with the result of a net gain of eight seats for the Liberals. 
President Diaz of Mexico, is re-elected. 
* General Peixoto’s term of office as President of Brazil, was extended 
until 1805. 
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SIMPSON USUALLY HAS THE BEST OF IT. 
Cleveland (Ohio) World. 
Jerry Simpeon’s opponent for Congress out in Kansas calls Jerry “Se 
-eockless ditch digger,” and Jerry retorts by calling his opponent “ my 
neighbor, s geotleman, a scholar, and 9 — good fellow,” — bas. 
‘the beter of that Gecussion, 
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- LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


— C. 8. — writes from Denver. Col., zrropos of the editortal 
publi-hed in The StanDagp. of June 15th, on the flocking of Canadians 
into New England to take possession of the abandoned farms: In addt- 
tion to the excellent reasons furnished by THE Sranvakp for the “ exodus” 
(that ia what the Canadians term it) of Canadians to the ** States,”’ there 
are other very >otent ones, not touched by either Tus STaNpakp or the 
Journal. Butfbefore stating these reesons, it is quite pertirent to inquire 
of the Journafwhat, has become of the Americans who once tilled these 
abandoned f. with the greatest “home market ” in the United States 
right at their ? It will be admitted that many of these New England 
farmers went jJo Phio, Illinois, Kansas, and all over the great West, even 


to the Pacific t, for advantages of soil and climate which New Eng- 
land did not se, and which the Republican party did not create; and 
many Capad' wiser than thoee from the Province o? Quebec, have fol- 


lowed the example of the cute Yankees. That protection bad nothing to 
do with the exodus is made evident by the fact that Canada hasa protec- 
tive tariff of its own, and so far as protection is concerned the change pro- 
duced is similar to that experienced by a flop from the frying pan {oto | 
the fire. Thes.tuation in the Province of Quebec ig, however, different 
from that in the other Provinces of the Dominion, and to the inhabitants of 
that province, the change, even to the despised farms of New England, 
must be one of dngular relief, and this will be quite apparent when the 
facts are learned. 

When it is understood that the Roman Catholic Chareh owns one-fifth of 
the property of the province, including in this factories ran by 
the nuns, and business property returning rents to the church, allof which 
isexempt from taxation, one reason for the exodus will be realized. Bat 
in addition to this the “‘ habitan,” as the French Canadian farmer is termed, 
is compelled to pay tithes and fabrique taxes, or taxes for building 
churches, parsonages, and nunneries. 

As the Frehch Canadian does not desert his church when he deserts bis 
country, thege purely religious taxes he will continue to pay; he will build 
his church and support bis priest, but in the States it will bea voluntary 
offering, while in Quebec itis a vompulsory one. Furthermore, the build- 
ing of ecclegigstical edifices ts a ‘“‘home industry” in Quebec, of alive 
character, when the parish is well supplied, and out of debt, it is often 
cousidered tMat the time is ripe for subdivision, and the creation of a new 
parish, with Its accompanying levy of new fabrique taxation. 

It will be Gident, I think, from the foregoing resumé, that if the politi- 
cal boundary line between Quebec and New England were obliterated 
the exodus would continue unabated. The whole situation furnishes 
thought on other lines than those embraced in this letter, but as they might 
be considered foreign to the character of Tus Stanvaxp, I refrain from 
their consideration. 


—— A. J. @ostwick writes from Sharon, Ct.: I am so much pleased with 
Congressmag White’s speech that I cannot refrain from giving bim the 
credit of ming the best speech I ever read. It has the real free trade 
ring to it, agi it has so much radiant light in it that tts rays should shine. 
even into th@hearts of some strong protectionists. { think Mr. White ia a 
true mano fomthe people not only of his district but of the nation. 

—— 8. M. Burroughs writes from London, England: It tg very gallingts — 


Americans over here to see the pitifal contempt with which the American 
average intelligence is regarded by the great majority of men of al) parties, 
simply because we remain the dupes of the plausible “ protection” hum- 
bag. My reply is that I believe the American averag: of intelligence is quite 
as high, if not higher than the English, owing to our earlier adoption of the 
free-school system; also that the growth of intelligence on this question 
now that it has once begun will be even more rapid than it was here in the 
days of — and Bright when the protectionist fraud recrived its death 
blow. Itig nearly dead now; a few faint kicks from members of the body 
furthest from the brain are the only remaining signs of life in the old 






humbug, 
—ou Baer writes from Dunbar, Pa.:—I have read Henry George on 
free trade And have been convinced that free trade we uld do this country 





good, I bave been a Republican all my life, but can’t vote that way this 
Fall. sion. Ht youre have po protection now under Republican 







administragion. If you cee fit to send me some documents I will distribute 
them — they will do the most good. 





THE TRIBUTE OF INDUSTRY. 
Portland (One. 1 East Oregonian. 

Farmers pee the land of Virginia, which has factories, selling on the aver- 
age of abdut $1! an acre, whilethe poorer land of Pennsylvania, with. 
maby factories, brings #49 ap acre, says the Salem Statesman. And yet 
there are people to be found everywhere who claim that industry does not 
pay tribute to land monopoly. High-priced land is no evidence of proa- 
perity; it i ather @ tax on prosperity. When land values reach thelr 
highest lej industry commences to slacken, until it is forced to go 
away to oth# fields where land is not monopolized and is more accessible. _ 


A VIEW FROM OVER THE BORDER. 
dvertiser. 
enormous demand throughoat the country for Henry George 
tectton and Free Trade,” which Congressman T. L. Johnson 
t from Washington toany address on receipt of one cent. fo: 
ully 1,000 of these books, it is stated, are mailed daily. People 








































is sending ! 
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“The Consumer,” but the jingle of the composition is offset by the jangle 
of its author's political economy. — 
A character sketch of President Harrison, by his personal and political 
friend, General Thomas J. Morgan, is a feature of the July Review of - 
Reviews. 
That indefatigable single tax worker, Charles 8. Prizer, of Reading, 
Penn., bas been elected president of the Reading Stove Works, ia the place - 
of Jesse Orr, who recently died. — 
Ia the July Harper appears an article on “The Czar’s Western Frontier,” ue 
by Paltaey Bigelow, who was lately expelled from Russia. —— 


RAILROAD FRANCHISES. 
The people of Montclair, N. J., are beginning to understand. the tru re 
tions of railway franchises to the public. By an overwhelming majority 













































street railway from East Orange into Montclair, because the franchice was 
to be practically given away to a corporation. The report of a committee, — 
adopted by the meeting, makes declarations such as these: es 
The franchise siould not be for a longer term than twenty years. The os 

township should reserve the right to buy the system at the expiration of 
the franchise, and in case of renewal, at the expiration of each five years 

. Ip case the township elects to buy the system, the price should’ 
bed emined by arbitration, and ip no event should the township pay for 

isc. After establishing all the conditions of the franchi-e, the 


— James File, which he gave 
i/ ~ toavold the po-sibility of 
a discharge that would 
have followed the dis- 
“covery that he was but a 
boy. This was at Phila- 
delphia on the 16th of 
October, 1873, and he 
served five years in Com- 


length of the track, the companies concerned ———— upon a reasonable : oe 
payment for the privilege. 
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s ger——— made bis acquaintance indaced him to 
steady medicine. For three years be read persistently, meantime taking 
2 Opurers of sectures of six months each at a well-known medical college 
and working out most of histuition. In the interim of col.ege 
work be drifted i-to life insurance, and was very successful from the start, 
nanch a0 that he concluded to follow thet business for a livelibood. He 
és now connected with a large company and 1s located at Wilmington, Del. 
Five years ago Mr. Kreer became a convert to the single tax, and since 
then be has been an aggressive and persistent worker in the movement. 
publishes a single tax newspaper (weekly) known as the Wilmington 


ASvasce. 

Paul Leroy-Beaulicu bas in the Paris Economist an article on “ The Socia'- 
of the Conair,” in which he takes some pages to say what the late Wm. 
-'Z. Ceonndale condecsed into the following crisp sentence: “A socialist of the 
hale is 2 college professor who believes in socialiem bat does not believe 
‘$n putting it io practice.” 
 (Cengr-aeman O'Neill, of Missouri, told a 8t. Louls Republic reporter that 
_ Ghe ferries thing at the Democratic convention was the remark of a Tam- 
_mueny man after the nowination, who said indignantly that Tammany was 
‘pet credited with what Was ite duc, for if it had not been for Tammany’'s 
epprsition to Cleveland the other elements which were against that gentle- 

‘would have combined on some one and thus brought about a different 
pemization. He avgued that for this reason Tammany deserved a great 
miof cro it for nominating Grover. “I agreed with him,” said Mr. O'Neill, 
und told him that be reminded meof the saying of Josh Billings—that the 
nn ee ee with the 








tudes of timid and time-serving politicians. _ Surely the time for any mis- — 
conception of this issue bas passed. If the Democratic party has any __ 
Clearly defined purpose it is to overthrow the system of tariff robbery, which - 

is maintained by, and which, in turn, maintains the Repubiican party. ne 



















































LET THEM SELL. 
Cliaton (Ind.) Saturday Argus. 

The big land owners and speculators are threatening to sell ont it Tom 
Johnson's Single Tax bill is passed. Let them sell out and goto Halif 
if they want to. They can’t take their vacant lots with them and the men 
they sell them to wil' go to work and employ labor by building housesand = 
improving them. Yes, gentlemen, pass the bill and let them sell. Such __ 
calamities(?) would be a blessing | for every section of our country. ee 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


Tan GrawpagD is a weekly paper of sixteen pages, and is the leading. — 
single tax and free trade periodical of the world. Its subscription price is _ 
$8.00 a year, payable in advance. aes as 

Standard Kxtension List for 1892.—To introduce THE StanpaRpD to new 
readers, the publisher will receive from persons not already subscribers’: __ 
subscriptions for 1892 at fifty cents. This. offer is not for one year, but for the a 
period from date of receipt of subscription to the last issue of 1892. : 

‘Payment for The Standard.—All checks and post office orders should. be ae 
drawn simply to the order of THE StanpakD. In remitting in postage | 
stamps, ones and twos are preferred to those of larger denomination. _ 

By complying strictly with this request, correspondents will save the pub-" “ 
lisher much trouble. : 

Expiration.—The date or number opposite your name on your paper shows. _ 
the issue to which your subecription is paid. A change in date is an indi- 
cation that money for renewal of subscription has been duly received. = 

New Subscriptions.—The receipt by a new subecriver of his paper is an oe 
acknowledgment of the receipt of his subscription at this office. eee 

Always give the name of the post office to which your paperis sent. 
Your name canpot be found on our books unless this is done. 

Communications.—All communications for publication should be addreasea oe 
toEditor of Taz StanpagD. Business letters should be —— addressed 
to Taz Stawpakp, 42 University Place, New. York, N. Y. 


‘ CIRCULATION OF “‘ THE STANDARD.” 
‘Regalar subseriptions received this, —— 
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Total subscriptions for week ending « J raly A 
—— subscriptions...... sees 


On anid foe tatncs 


































pave written to NcKiniey, who might have explained that this is a revenue 
Jaw intended to compel foreign deslers in masical instruments to pay our 












: “Auntie L. Diges, of Kansas, one of the brightest women in the Farmers’ 
Alaace movement, an effective speaker and graceful writer, writes for 
the July Arcua a eprightly account of the women in the Alliance move- 
ment. Atthe head of the list stands, of course, ths name of Mary E. 
Lense, of Wichita, Kan., one of tho most remarkable orators, and, sex con- 
 gillered, the most remarkable of ber generation. Mrs. Diggs ssys of her : T — 

xNcer chiefest dictinguishing gift is her powerfal voice; deep and resonant, J 
Ses effect ic startling and controlling. Her speeches are phillipics. She 
hurls sentences as Jove hurled th .* It will interest Eastern 
peaders to kuow that Mrs. Lease is an absolute free trader. 

Titus Marcch, of the Minnesota delegation to Chicago, who arose in the 
2 te ad oe ach Ved MG Weine Wg seceded as colina for ths Mcal 
guvstitate for the committes’s tariff siraddie, ic a pronounced singio 



















































and wish to subscribe for the year 1892, for fifty cents, may do so by. for- 
warding the money to Taz Stanpagb, 42 University place, New York City. 

‘The paper will be sent for four weeke on trial to any address for ten 
cents. 


ADVERTISING RATES OF OF THE. STANDAR 

For June, July, and August, 1892. - 

¥¢ INCH, 7 AGATE LINES, 50c. ONE INSERTION. 
(105CH, 14 =“ “$1.00 “ 


Discounts fer space te he consumed befere September — 
3 inches, 10 per cent.: 6 inches, 20 per cent.; 10 inches or mo 
per cont. 









man. 

Charles Francis Adams, in giving bis reasonsin the July Forum for 
gupporting Cleveland, describes the following as first among four issues of the 
> The economic and commercial system, commonly known as 
protection, based upon the idea that it is the business of government arti- 
to foster, or even to call into existence, various branches of indus- 
Lie anpreen —— he names are civil artvien, tee currency. 






THE BSBTANDARD. 


Over the kitchen table drive up several stout 
nails, and hang on them several small 
frames somewhat like tea and coffee-pot ho 
— They cost but a few cents each, and will save « 
— ALICE CHITTENDEN. _| World of scrubbing if hot pots containing vego 
eee 3 | tables to be mashed, or anything that would 
“Whatever you do be sure to bave a comfort- deface the snowy surface of your table, be st 
able kitchen,”’ was the advice of a dear, old lady | on them instead of on the table. 
to Me many years ago, when I was farnishing the | Whenever my kitchen has been large enough 
_- ttle house in which I was to begin my life ds a| admit of one, I have always had a rockin 
- homemaker. chair in it. When I have done my own work, 
Probably, I have moved and commenced anew, | have found that I coald snatch many mack 
in less than a quarter of a century, oftener than | needed moments of rest in it, and I have nev 
it falle to the lot of moet housekeepers to do, but | had a servant who imposed upon me for provid 
1 bave always remembered and acted on my dear | ing her with this comfort. 
- old friend's advice.. At least one sbelf In the kitchen for books is' 
. The little things which go to make a kitchen | necessity as well as a comfort. Here you ma, 
comfortable are not included under the head of | keep such cook books as you find useful as we 
‘modern conveniences.” The little things that | as those of your own compiling, and when yo 
will save you time and worry, are those which | are mistress of all you survey you will be v 
you mustdo for yourself. Your servant, if you | likely to have there aswell the novel you 
are so unfortunate as to require one, will not do | reading or the latest magazine. 
them for you; and it will take long weeks of | Somehow, we seldom find that homely air « 
- patient eidurance for you to teach her to do| comfort now-a-days about even a well-appointed 
them for herself. kitchen that was once universal in mach humble: 
When @ new broom comes home it will only | kitchens. 
take five minutes to bore a bole in the end of the| A speaker said lately: “ Fifty years ago th:re 
handle, put in a plece of leather shoestring, | Were only three occupations which a reepectabie 
which will lest as long as the broom, and to | Woman could follow, now there are 417, — 
‘fasten up a book—not a nail—in some convenient ofthe professions of medicine, law, and theology. 
corner on which to hang it. If to save these few | 10 doing all these things, are we not perhaps 
moments you stand the broom up behind the | leaving the greater undone? 
door on its handle, you will spend bours before 
that broom is worn out in picking it up. I have 
found it an economical plan to keep one broom 
for carpeted rooms, one for kitchun and piazza 
floors, and one for the dooryard when I posseased 





THE HOUSEHOLD. 
ON A HOMELY TOPIC. 


























































UNEARNED INCREMENT. 













BOSTON HUNTING SONG. 
Springfield Graphic. 
























such an adjunct. Acrogs the mooriands of the Not 
Bags, if one is systematic about them, are We chase the grewsome When, ; 
another great convenience aud time-saver. You And bunt the Itness of the What 3 
want two laundry bage, a large one for coarse Through forests of the Thon. — 
pieces and a smaller one for the fine clothes ; be- Into the inner consciousness . J 
sides these every sleeping room should contain a We track the crafty Where; mi: 
pretty bag for soiled clothes, to be emptied each Wo spear the Ego tough, and beard ' 
day when the rooms are cared for. - The Ergo in his lair. ) 
, . Iathe kitchen, or insome passageway adjacent, : if 
} sd keep @ bag for dusters, one for window cloths, With lassos of the brain wecatch =: 
| and a thi:d for such things when soiled. The Isneas of the Was, — 
A good supply of holders will make you feel a And in the copees of the Whence ee 
We hear the Think bees buzz. dy 
new pridein your kitchen, besides being a great i 
saving in the matter of dish towels and aprons, We climb the slippery Which bark tree i 
with which many otherwise notable housekeep- To watch the Thusness roll, 4 
ors sometimes, in a moment of haste, lift a pot And pause betimes in gnostic rhymes. 
To woo the Over-Soul. 


from the stove or a pan from the oven. An hour 
spent in making them some rainy afternoon or 
evening will give you “comfort” for months. 
You can be as esthetic in their manufacture as 
you please, but two or three thicknesses of stout, 
old cloth, tacked together or quilted on the ma- 
chine, with a loop at one corner to hang it by. 
will do jast as good service. One notable house- 
keeper always makes these whenever she happens 
to have a pleco of suitable material, such as a 
pair of worn ont little trousers. For lifting large 
pans from the even I find a towel three-quarters 
Of a yard long to be most serviceable, as you can 
handle both sides of the pan with it at once. A 
cheap cotton crash, which sells for three or four 
_ "Cente a yard, is just the thing for this purpose. 
. Hem threeof them, put a loop of tape on one cor- 
ner, and hang one up near the stove, oneneine 
it for a clean one twice a week. 
Cheese-cloth makes excellent dusters. They are 
much neater if a hem an inch wide be run in on 
_ the machine. For the parlor you may feather- 
stitch the hem with red marking cotton, and keep 
it in that room in a pretty siJken bag. 
You will find great ‘comfort’ in a small iron- 
ing-board to be kept just for pressing when you 
' ate sewing or ‘‘ making over.’’ If you use the 
_ froning-board proper, or the bosom board, or the 
board for baby’s dreases to press a piece of 
dampened black silk or cashmere on, it cannot be 
- weed again for ironing white clothes until it has a 
Clean cover. Any small board, about ten by 
twenty-five inches, will make a good pressing 
board. Cover first with a piece of old blanket, or 
several thicknesses ofold bed-ticking,and then with 
old white muslin. Nail a loop of leather at one 
corner, and bang it where it will be as free from 
dust as possible. If you can get a piece of old 
mahogany board small enough to run into the legs 
ancl arms of little jackets and trousers, you have 
& treasure. It should not be covered, and on 
 &ecount of the moisture in the wood fhe seams 
do not require dampening. 













——— — 
PARAGRAPHS. 


Republican Editor : ‘I have just finished an tig 
portant article on the wonderful increase of pros- 
perity since the McKinley bill, and I want you to 
get it in to-night.” Foreman: “Very sorry, alr; 
but I can’t.” ‘Why not?” ‘The printers have 
struck against a reduction of wages.”—Puck. — 

The hand that rocks the cradle is wielding its 
influence for the suppression of dram-drinking, 
but it is a case of rock and rye wherein the 
gredients are in opposition instead of comig- 
nation.—Boeton Transcript. 

Jury: “‘ Man, my friends, is a land animal. He 
must have access to the soil. If he is driven 
from the earth he must perish, for he cannot livé 
on the water.’? Samjones: ‘‘ No, not unless h 
is a surf.” —Grip. i 

Of the World Worldly: “There go the Spice 
Wilcoxes, Mamma! I’m told they’re dying to 
know us.. Hadn't we better call?” “Certainly 
not, dear. If they’re dying to know us, they’re 
not worth koowing. The only peoplo worth our 
kucwing are the people who don’t want to know 
us !’’—Punch. 


What isa fitting token of married love? 
wedding ring. It has no end, and it also has 
beginning. It is absolutely without variety ; a1 
it is much easier to put on than take off.—Inde- 
pendent. 

A lady has written a book on how to yawn 
properly in society. She should also addreca a 
few words to the man who docs the talking.— iv 
Washington Star. 

‘*Now, little boys, cap you tell me,” said. a 
Columbus teacher, “what is the effect of 
tobacco on the system?”’’ Little Billy, who has 
wrestled with his first cigar, promptly held up bis 
hand. “ Well, Billy, what isthe effect?” “ 

ye wisht ye wuz dead ! Columbus Post. 




































































































heard, of course, the many stories current—the 
thousand vague rumors afloat —about money 
buried, somewhere upon the Atlantic coast, by 
Kidd and his associates. These rumors muat 
have had some foundation in fact. Andthatthe . 
ramors have existed so iong and so continuons, — 
could have resulted, it appeared to me, only from __ 
the circumstances of the buried treasure still 
remaining entombed. Had Kidd concealed his 
plunder for atime, and afterwards reclaimed it, 
the rumors would scarcely have reached 
us in their present unvarying form. : 
will observe that tae stories told are all — 
about money-seekers, not about money-finders. 
Had the pirate recovered his money, there the 
affair would have dropped. It seemed to me that — 
some accident—say the loss of a inemorandum 
ladicating its locality—had deprived him of the 
means of recovering it, and that this accident had. 
become known to his followers, who otherwise. 
might never have heard that treasure had been __ 
concealed at ail, and who. busying themselves in _ 
vain, because unguided, attempts to regain it had 
given first birth, and then universal currency to. - 
the reports which are now so common. Have you — 
ever heard of any important treasure being 
unea!: thad along the coast ?”” 


is well known. 
that the earth still held them, and you will scarcely 
be surprised when I tell you that I felt a hope, 
nearly aniounting to certainty, that the parch- 
ment so strangely found, involved a lost record of 
the place of deposit.’’ 


-{ ing the heat, but nothiug appeared. I now thought 
it possible that the coating of dirt might have some- 
thing to do with the failure ; so I carefully rinsed. 
the parchment by pouring warm waterover it, and, 
having done this, I placed it in a tin pan, with the 

ekull downward, and put the pan upona farnace of | a 
lighted charcoal. Ina few minutes, the panhaving 
become thoroughly heated, I removed the slip, 
and, to my inexpressible joy, found it spotted in. 
several places with what appeared to be figures 
arranged in lines. Again I placed it in the pan, 
and suffered it to remain another minute. 
taking it off the whole was just as yousee it now.’’ 


submitted it to my inspection. 
characters were rudely traced, in a red - tint, 
between the death’s-head and the goat: 


(5:2*8t83(85)5*4; 46( SB*UG"2,8)#4( ‘s485): 
4956*2\5*—4)0%8* 4069285): )648)447: Nis: AS081; & 
fl L ;A8#35 4) 48515258064 1( 79,48; 
16 


as much in the dark as ever. 
of Golconda awaitingjme upon my solution of this 
enigma, I am quite sure that I should be unable 
to earn them.’’ 


no means so difficult as you might be led to : 
imagine form the first hasty inspection of the _ 
characters. These characters, as any one might 
readily guess, from a cipher—that is to say, they — 
convey @ meaning; but then, from what is known 
of Kidd, I could not suppose him capable 
of constructing any of the more abstruse 
cryptographs. 
once, that this was of a simple spectes—such 
however, as would appear, to the crude intellect: 
of the sailor, absolutely ausolobic without the. 
key. ” 


ness ten thousand times greater. Circumstance 
and a certain bias of mind have led me to take. 
interest in such riddles, and it may well be doubted 
whether haman ingenuity can construct a 
enigma of the kind which human ingenuity may 
not, by proper application, resolve. In fact, hay- 
ing once catablished connected and legible char- 
acters, I scarcely gave a thought to the Mere 
difficulty of developing their import. 









THE GOLD-BUG.. 










BY EDGAR A. POE. 





What ho! what ho! this fellow fs dancing ma 
He hath been bitten by the Tarantula, E 
—ALL IN THE WR 


[Continued from last issue.|—‘* Well; you. hay 






























































































You = 



























“Never.” 
** But that Kidd’s accumulations were immense 
I took it for granted, therefore, | 




















‘‘ But how did you proceed ? ” 
I held the vellum again to the fire after increas- 



































Here Legrand, having reheated the parchment, 
The following 










— :4826)4t 45); S06" 34848%60))85; it 
—— 


———— — 
—** (85;4(7254545) 












But,“ said I, returning him the slip, “I am. 
Were all the jewels: 












And yet,” said Legrand, ‘the solution is by 















I made up my mind, at 



























— you really solved it 2” 
** Readily; I have so'ved others of an abstruse- 


















































































































































































































































































































































“In the present case—indecd in-all cases o£ 
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— writing—the frst. question regards the 
language of the cipher ; for the principles of solu- 
tion, 20 far, eepecially, as the more simple ciphers 
@re concerned, depend upon and are varied by 
the genius of the particular idiam. In general, 
‘there is no alternative but experiment (directed 
by probabilities) of every tongue known to him 
who attempts the elution, until the true one be 
gttalned. Kut. with the cipher now before us. all 
aAimeulty was temoved by the siznature. The 
pen apon the word * Kid’ ta appreciable in no 
@ther language than the Engltch. But for this 
‘eonelderetion 1 shuuld have bezun my attempts 
‘with the Spanich and French, as the tongues in 
‘which a secret of this kind would moet naturally 
have been written by a pirate of the Spanish 
main. As it was, I ascamed the crytograph to be 
Zagilish. 

‘You observe there are no divisions between the 
‘words. Had there been divisions, the task would 
‘have been comparatively easy. In such case I 
should have commenced with a collation and 
antiyes of the shorter words, and, had a word of 
single letter occurred, as is most likely (c or J, 
forexempic), i shoald bave considered the solu- 
@pgasassured. Bat there being no division, my 
‘Sret step wasto ascertain the predominant letters, 
as well as the ‘east frequent. Counting all, I 
@onsiracted a table, thus: 

_ MOF the character 8 there are 33. 
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4 #8 19. 
+t) “ 16. 
aks eo gg. 
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5 occurs is e. Afterward, the — 
gansthas: «vids arstaugefgimwbkp 
gxz. E predominates so remarkably that av 
fedividusl sentence of any length is rarely scen in 
Aica it is not the prevailing character. 

6 Hlere, then, we have, in the very beginning, 
the groundwork for something more than a mere 























the table is obvious—but, in this particular cipher, 
wo anall only very partially require ite aid. As 
our prodominant character is 8, we will commence 
‘by as-auing it as the « of the nataral alphabet. 
‘To verify the sapposition, ket us observe if the 8 
be acen often in couples—for ¢ is doubled with 
grest frequency in Eoglish—in such words, for 
example, as ‘meet,’ ‘ficet,’ ‘speed,’ ‘seen,’ 
been,” *; y etc. In the present instance we 
eee itdousled no less than five times, although 
the cryptograph is brief. 

⸗A us assume 8, then, as e. Now, of all 
words in the language, ‘the’ is most usual; 
ict us aoc, therefore, whether there are not rep- 
@titions of any three characters, in the same order 
-@i coliocation, the last of them being 8. If we 
- @isoover repetitions of such letters, so arranged, 
ahey willaos probably represcot the word ‘ the.’ 
Upon iaspection, we dad uo jess than seven such 
straugemonts, the characters belug 548. We may, 
berciore, assume that_; represents ¢, 4 represents 
A, aud © represents c—ihe last being now weil 
oonGrmed. Thus a great step hus been taken. 
Bat, baviug estavlished a single word, we are 
enatied to establish a vastly important point ; 
that is to say, several commencements aud ter- 
‘galuationsof other words. Let us refer, for ex- 
ainple, to the last instance but one, in which the 
mombination ;46 occurs— not far from the end of 
the cipher. We kuow tbat the ; immedi+tely 
eneuiug is the commercement of a word, and, of 
She elk characters succocding this ‘the,’ we are 
- eognizent of no kes than five. Let us set these 
eparacters down, thus, by the ketters we know 
them to repreacut, kaving a space for the un- 
— t ceth 


_ lore we are enabled at once to discard the 
A gs forming 00 portion of the word commenc- 
Sng with the first ¢; since, by experiment of the 
entire alphabet for a lettor adapted to the vacancy 
‘we perceive that no word c.n be formed of which 
this zh can be a part. We are thys narrowed 
















































































































_geces. The general ase which may be made o¢ | 






and, going through the alphabet, if neceseary, 68 
before, we arrive at the word ‘tree,’ as the sole 
possible reading. We thus gain another letter, 7, 
represented by (, with the words ‘the tree’ in jux- 
taposition. ; 

** Looking beyond these words for a short dis- 
tance, we again see the combination ;48, and 
employ it by way of rmination to what im- 
tacdiately precedes. We have thus this arrange- 
ment: 

the tree ;4({°34 the, 
or, substituting the natural letters, where known, 
it reads thus : 

the tree thr{?3h the. 

** Now, if, in piace of the unknown characters, 
we leave blank spaces, or substitute dots, we read 


tbns: 
the tree thr. . . h the, 


when the word ‘through’ makes itself evident at 
once. But this discovery gives us three new 
— o, « and g, represented by ¢ ? and 3. 

** Looking now, parrowly, through the cipher 
for conbinations of known characters, we nnd, 
vot very far from the beginning, this arrange- 
ment, 

83(88, or egree, 
which plainly is the conclusion of the word 
‘degree,’ and gives us another letter d, represented 
by ¢. 

“« Four letters beyond the word ‘degree,’ we per- 
ceive the combination. 

348(.88. 

“‘Translating the known characters, and rep- 
resenting the unknown by dots, as before, we 
read thus: 

th rtee, 


an arrangement immediately suggestive of the 
word ‘thirteen,’ and again furnishing us with two 
pew characters, i and n, represented by 6 and *. 
“Referring, now, to the beginning of the 
cryptograph, we find the combination, - 
53%} 
“ Translating as before, we obtain 
good, 
which aseures us that the first letter is A, and 
that the first two words are ‘A good.’ 
“It is pow time that we arrange our kev, as far as 
di-covered ina tabular form to avoid confusion. 
It will stand thas: 
5 represents a | 
t (60 ds 








“We — therefore, no loos than t ten of the 
most important letters represented, aud it will be 
unnecessary to proceed with the details of the 
solution. I have said enough to convince you 
that ciphers of this nature are readily soluble, and 
to give you some insight inte the rationale of their 
development. But be assured that the specimen 
before us epperiains to the very simplest species 
of cryptograph. It now only remains togive you 
the full translation of the characters upon the 
parchment 9s unriddied. Here it is: 

A goud glass in the bishop's hostel in the devil's 
scat forty one degrees and thirteen minutes northeast. 
end dy north main branch seventh limb east side shvot 
from the lef eye of the death’s-head a bee line from 
the tree through the shot fifty feet out.” 

“gut,”’ said [, *‘the enigma seems still in as bad 
a condition ss ever. How is it pocsibie to extort a 
meaning from all this jargon ebout ‘devils seats,’ 
* death’s-heads,’ and ‘ bishop's hotels 2’ "’ 

I confess,” replied Legrand, “‘ that the matter 
still wears as rious aspect, when regerded with a 
casual glance. My first endeavor was to divide 
the sentence into the natural division intended 
by the cryptographist. 

** You mean to punctuate it ?°? 

** Something of that kind.” 

** Bat, now, how was it possible to effect this?’ 

“I reflected that it had been a point with the 
writer to rao bis words together without division, 
60 as to iucrease the difficulty of solution. Now, 
& Dot over-acute mas, in pursuing such an object, 
would be nearly certsin to overdo the matter. 
When, in the course of his composition, he arrived 
et a bresk in his subject which would naturally 
require a pause, or e point, he would be exceod- 


tagly apt to run bis characters, at this place, ! 









more than usually close together. If you will 
observe the M8., in the present instence, you 
will easily detect five such cases of unusual 
crowding. Acting upon this hint, I made the 
divisi-n thus : 

* A good gluss in the Bishop's hostel in the Devil's 
seat—furty-one deyrecs and thirteen minntes—north- 
east and by north—main' branch senenth lib east 
side—shoot from the lft eye of the death s head—a 
bee line from the tree through the shot fifty feet 
out. 999 

** Even this division,’ said I, “leaves me still 
in the dark.’’—(Continued in next issue.) 
: — — >———_——__. 

“JT NEVER KNOWED.’ 

Wm, T. Croasdale in Puck of Jan. 7, 1885. 
Old Billy B. was a pious man, 
And Heaven was his goal ; 
For, being a very saving man, 
Of course, he’d save hts soul. 
But even in this, he used to say, 
** One can’t too careful be!” 
And he esng with a fervor unassumed 
Im glad salvation’s free.” 










But the ‘“‘ means of grace” he had to 
Required good, hard-earned gold, 
And he took ten pews, as well became 
The richest of the fold. 
**He’s a noble mau !’’ the preacher cried 
“Our Christian Brother B.” i 
And Billy smiled ashe sublet nine, 
Ard got his own pew free. 


In class meeting next, old Billy told — 
How Heaven had gracious been, 

Yea, even back in the dark days when 
He was a man of sin. 

* J’s buildin a barn ou my river — ees 
Al! I then had,’’ he said, 

Iꝰd run out o’ boards, and was feedin’ hands 
On nothin’ but corn bread. 4 


** I'll tell ye, bretherin, that I felt blue, 
Short o’ timber and cash, 
And thought I'd died when the banks then bust, 
And flooded all my ma~h. 
But the Lord was merciful to me, 
And sent right through the rift" 
The tide had made iu the river banks. 
A lumber raft adrift. 


** Plenty o’ boards was there fae the barn, 
And on top was a cheese, ’ Ee 
And a bar’! o’ pork as sound and sweet - Pah 
As aby one ever sees. — 
Then I had bread and meat for the men, 
And they worked with a will, ae 
While I thanked God, who'd been good to >, — 
And I’m doin’ of it still.” 


A shrill-v- iced sister cried “ bless the Lord, ve 
The whole class cried, “‘Amen, ” 
But a keen-eyed man looked at Billy B. 
In thoughtful way, and then 
Asked : ** Brother B , did you ever hear 
Who lost that raft and load ?”? 
And Billy wiped his eyes and said: 
‘* Bretherin, I never knowed.”’ _ 
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MEN AND MACHINES. 
James Ruseell Lowell. 


_ I made one of the crowd at the last Mechanics 
Fair, and, with the rest, stood g-zing in wonder 
at a perfect machine, with its seul of fire, its 
boiler-heart that sent the hot blood pulsing along 
j the iron arteries, and its theses of steel. And 
while [ was admiring the adaptation of means 
to an end, the harmonious involutions of contriv- 
ance, aud the never bewildered compiexity, I 
saw u grimed and greasy fellow, the imperious 
engine's lackey and drudge, whose sole office was 
to let fall, at intervals, a drop or two of vil upon 
acertain joint. Then my eoul ssid within me, 
‘*See there a piece of mechanism to which that 
other you marvel at is but asthe rude firet: ffort of 
a child—a force which not merely suffices to set 
afew wheels in motion, but wiisb can send an 
impulse all through the infinite futare—a contriv- 
ance, not for tarning out pins or stitching button- 
holes, but for making Hamlets and Lears. And 
yet this thing of iron shall be housed, walted on, 
guarded from rast and dust, and it shall bea 
crime to so muc} as scratch it with a pin: while 
the other, with its fre of God in it, shall be buf- 
feted hither and thither, and finally sent carefully 
a thousand miles to be the target for a # Mezion 
cannon ball.” 
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MISTRESS AND MAID. 

Rebecca Harding Davis in Independent. 

Here are two bits of domestic history from the 

_ records of the same American family. They have 

that peculiar kind of interest which we find in old 

daguerreotypes and photographs of people of the 
. same race. The changes in features and bearing 
show how the family has advanced {a civilization. 

‘There are some points, too, in these little studies 

of domestic life which any American woman may 

find significant considered with reference to her 
own household and its foreign inmates. 

: In the year 1800 the Peyton far:ns were among 
~ the most important in Pennsylvania; indeed, 
_ Tsaac Peyton was so large alandholder that he 

- used to boast that if be chose to walk acroes the 

State from the Ohio to the Delaware, he could 

sleep in one of his tenants’ houses every night of 

the journey. 

The home plantation, near the Ohio, stretched 
_ over many miles of wooded hills and emiling 
valleys. The Peyton homestead, a large, irregu- 
- Jar building of uncut stone, commanded a land- 
~>. gecape of singular and noble beauty. Neither 
- T-aae nor Mre. Peyton had ever seen any charm 
. in jt. Nature to them gave nothing but crops 
and lumber; the idea of beauty had no piace in 
their lives. The sheep walks came up to the door 
of the house, and the dining-room windows 
opened into a poultry yard, while the great un- 
*. tidy barns and negro cabins shouldered the house 

- on either side. 

Mre. Peyton had not a minute in the year to 
study nature. She had eleven children, two or 
three adopted nephews, and a great household of 
white and negro servants. There was always 
some big job on hard which needed all her 
energy and skill. Now the pork for the use of 
‘the household daring the year was to “lay 
down,’ now the beef or venison. To-day candles 
were to make, to-morrow soap, next week cider, 
apple butter or sweet wines, 

The estabiishment was almost self-supporting. 
' The cellars and smokchouses were filled with 
great stores of meat, vegetables, fruit, jellies and 
pickles. The rag carpets and coarse, thick bed 
linen were woven in the house; the medicines 
Were brewed by Mra. Peyton’s own hand. The 
Peyten=, like their neighbors, were heavy fot d- 
era; there were times when her family seemed to 
tue littl woman like a many-mouthed monster, 
perpetually crying, give, give. 

She was a little woman ; but she carried herself 
erectly, with a certain simple dignity ; and she 
had the reticence of tongue and challenging rea- 
sonable eye of one long used to govern inferiors. 
She had been sent, wheu she was a girl, for a year 
to a fasbionable school in Philadelphia, crossing 
the Alleghauies on a pack-horse. She brought 
back a guitar, two or three love songs, a j-icture 
of the D-ath of Wa-hington, done iu chenilles, 
and a smull oct:vo volume, called * Polite Learn- 
ing,” containing abstracts of mythology, astron- 
omy, grammar and several other branches of 
knowkdge. T 1s bo: k, the chenille picture, the 
guitar and come wax flowers were displayed in 
her greate empty parlor to testify to her victories 
in learning and the fine arts; but they had no 
part in her life. Her indomitable energy, ber 
exbaustless physical strength ard all the powers 
of a really fine and subtle intellect, were spent in 
the manegement of her children and servants. 

Mr. Peyton, once in two or three years, made a 
journey to Philadelphia to look after his land and 
to buy supplies. In 1801 he brought back with 
him four redemptionists, or white slaves, as they 
were called; poor emigrants who were sold on 
the block for aterm of years by captains of sail- 
ing vessels to pay for their passage and outfit to 
| this country. 

*¢ Tne men,” he said to his wife, ‘* areGermans ; 
I need them in the field. The girl is English ; do 

. what you can with ber.” 

**Sbe is more ignorant than any negro in the 
house,’”” she replied. ‘‘ But as she is white she 
will have to work with the bound women. I 
wish you had not bought her, Isaac.” 

‘* She sold very cheaply, Deborab,”’ he said. 

Mrs. Peyton took a keen interest in every man 
or woman in her kitchens. She had stern but 
peculiar ‘deas of her duty to them. She read the 
Bible to the negro slaves faithfully, yet she would 
not teach them to read it; but she compelled her 









Women were of & class then numerous in Penpsyl- 





bound women to learn to read and write, These 







THE STANDARD. 


childhood to respectable householders, for whom 
they worked without wages until they were of age? 
when they received a suit of clothes, a feather 
bed, and a certain sum of money. : 

‘‘ The meaning of the law to me is,” Mrs. R 
ton said, “that I shall train the girl to be a whe 
and mother. I put my girls through a regul=~ 
course in the kitchen, weaving room and house. 
When they leave me they are ready to take charge 
of houses of their own.” 

They never did leave her until they married, 
and afterward on great emergencies, weddings, 
funerals, or large parties, these women came back 
to their old home, humble, skillful friends apa 
helpers. It was characteristic of the manners of 
the times that no matter how weillto-do they 
might be as matrons, they were always humble 
friends. Mrs. Peyton was still their mistress. 

The English redemptionist, Jane, after she had 
been cleaned and clothed, was brought to Mrs. 
Peyton. She was a lean, ugly girl; but the kqn 
eyes which inspected her foand both honesty 
intelligence in the biue eyes and close shut mo 

Aunt Patty, the cook, broughtherin. ‘ Du 
what kin be done wid dis yer,” she said, sho: 
her forward by the elbow. ‘Can t speak Chri 
English an neber saw a gridirun tell to-day. ne 

** Yon worked in the fields at home ?” sald! 
Peyton, kindly. 

The girl nodded. 

“Speak up an’ say, ‘Yes, madam,’”’ said Pat 
nudging her. 

“How old are you, Jane?” 

“Sixteen, madam.”’ 

“Sixteen! What induced your parents toallow 
such a child to cross the seas alone ?”’ 

Jane began to cry and gasped out something 
about coming with a friend, and bow they; ‘ex- 
pected to be sold together. ; 

“No; Mr. Peyton knows I did not want avoboer 
woman. Very well. Put her to husking gorn, 
Patty; she can do that.” 

It was a large, busy, merry household. What- 
ever Jane was given to do was done faithfully; 
but, as weeks passed, Mrs. Peyton saw that oer 
pale face wore the same strained, hopeless look. 

‘““What is it, child?’ she said. ‘‘Don’t be afraid 
of me; cry as much as you like; but what 
is i? 

“I left home to be with my friend,” mumbled 
Jane, ia her Yorkshire burr. ‘‘We thougkt. we 
would be sold together — and now ”— 

Mrs. Peyton eyed her keenly and passed on 
without speaking. 

A girl,’? she told her husband, “‘ does not cry 
that way for another woman.” 

Mrs. Peyton was slow and patient in her eth. 
ods. She waited for months until Jane gould 
speak more Christian English and had begup to 
est her meals heartily and to sing at her work. 
Then she asked her one day sharply who was the 
man that brought her to this country, and Jane 
told her that it was Peter Hudnut, a neighbor’s 
eon, and that there was nothing but starystion 
before then at home if they married. ‘Abid we 
was bound to marry. We was decent folks Mrs, 
Peyton,”’ said Jane, looking straight at her, with 
her blue, honest eyes. ‘‘ We runned away. ; we 
walked to Livepool. We thought we’d Be sold 
together, and be married here.’’ 

“Oh, ay!” said her mistress, ‘“‘ Well, y y n’re 
not starving here, and you’re being made into a 
Christian creature. So put Petcr Hudnag’ and 
marrying out of your head.”’ 

“To think of it!’? she said to her h and. 
‘¢*Two human beings, with uot a change o soats 
nor a shilling between them, starting out into an 
unknown world to be married vecause pithey 
loved each other !”? j 

‘“ Adam and Eve did it before them,” “| Mr. 
Peyton. . 

** Don’t be blasphemous, Isaac. Itisa bl : 
you did not happen to buy Peter,’’ said his 
tartly. 

But for some obscure reason Mrs. Peyton 










quiet, dull English girl than to any of the ja x- 
witted Americans. 
‘You are under no bonds tohave Jane schco! 
her husband said. 
‘“sT know my duty,” was the sharp answer. 









anity. 





had much to do with the best quality of Christi 





Mra. Peyton found from Isaac the name of the. 
auctioneer who bad sold Jane. She had a cousin liv- 
ing in Philadelphia, and, during the next winter, 
kept up a vigorous correspondence with him. A 
year later she said to her husband one evening, 
as she sat knitting: ‘“‘ My brother John has come. 
back from Philadelzhia. 1 had a letter from him 
but now.” John was a farmer in an adjoining 
county. 

Mr. Peytop, who was busy with his accounts, 
looked up to say: ‘‘ Did he have a sate journey ?: 
Did he say how wheat was selling?” 

“He had no accidents. Wheat has riseng a 
shilling in the bushel. He bought the time of a 
redemptionist, whom he found in New Jersey. It | 
proves to be Peter Hudput.”’ 
And who, in Heaven’s name, is Peter Hud- 
but!” 

“*Jane’s Peter,” said Mrs. Peyton, calmly un- : 
rolling her ball. ‘John is greatly pleased with. 
the fellow. He is shrewd and honest.’’ F 

Mr. Peyton stared at his wife and then burat 
intoa laugh. ‘You Jare a clever woman, Deb- _ 
orah,” he said, going back to his accounts. 

Montbs paseed before he thought again of Jane. : 
and her lover; then he asked his wife what she 
meant to do with them. 

“*T have not decided,”’ she said. ‘John writes. 
to me that Peter is a good shepherd. He will have 
his freedom in the fall, and Jobn will pay him 
fair wages, and give him a cabin, when he can 
marry. Buat—I don’t know. Jane is defictent in 
her Catechism. She cooks meats badly, too. I 
have not decided.”’ 

She did not decide fortwo years longer, although 
Isaac stirred her remembrance from time to 
time, saying at Jast : 

“I would not like to make myself a God to rule 
the fates of human beings as you do, D. borah.”’ ae 

She nodded and smiled tranquilly. But she __ 
was more eager in training Jane than before. She 
prononnced her ai last ‘‘a Christian being,” well _ 
taught in her Bible and Catechism, in cooking, — 
weaving, house and laundry work. “If your hus- 
band should be ill or die you can earn your living : 
as & servant,”’ she told her 

“I shall never have a husband,” sald Jane, with 
the old, sad, hopeless look wnich so celdom came 
now into her pleayant face. 

“Don’t taik likea ‘ool!’ said Mrs, Peyton tartly. 
‘**No, hasband, indeed! After all my trouble’— 

The next month, her brother, Mc. John Riddle, 
came to visit her, bringing with him some sheep 
which Mr. Peyton had bought from him. Mrs. 
Peyton scarcely weicomed him, she was -9 eager 
to see his shepherd. 

“In the stable, js he’ Send him to me,” she: 
ordered a servant. ‘I must inapect him flrat— 
before I decide.”’ ; 

But as Peter Hudnnut, a stout, merry-looking 
fellow, was cro-sing the green to come to her, 
he met two girls carrying pails of milk. He | 
stopped. 

Wny, Jean! It’s never you, Jean!” be eaid, _ 
iurning pale to his lips. Jane stood shivering, oe 
staring at him, her lips moving; but she said not. 
@ word. 

‘*The mistress is calling 7m Jane,”’ said the. 
other woman. : 

But Pe'er took her in bis arms. * Jean has no 
mistress ; she belongs to me,” he said, the tears 
rolling down his rough cheeks. 

They were marriei in Mrs. Peyton’s kitchen 
that night, and that lady gave them a wedding 
feast, and afterward farnished their cabin com-.- 
fortably for them. 

I made human beings of them,” she said. 

But Jane’s was only one of many servants’ 
lives into which she thrust her autocratic little 
hand to help, and sometimes to hinder. 

















































































NO DUPLICATE WANTED. 
Harper’s Voung People. 

N6man-al-Adéuar, an Arabian king who reigne 
long. long ago at Hirah, commanded the architect 
Sennemar to build him a wondrous palace. This. 
the architect did, and when it was done a sing 
stone fastened the whole structure, and the colors _ 
of the walls changed frequently during the day. 
The king was greatly pleased, and showered all 
kinds of rich gitis upon the builder with the lav-_ 
ishness of Oriental kings. but monarchs were © 
treacherous in thore old days, and it occurred to 























































































































































































sngended it as one of the wonders of the world. 


Pan cali {n- 
@esd, be taken as an instance of how pleasant 


AugioSaxon can be. The philologist assures us 
that it is alliod to the Gothic kustue, a proof or 














Sent, and to the Latin gustus, a taste; which sug- 


















something choice.”’ 












that bad the natives been so utterly unen- 














from os, the mouth, and meant a little mouth, a 
gwect mouth. “Give me a sweet little mouth,” 


Roman boy asked bis mother for a kiss. 

ar Englich word occars pretty nearly in its 
present form in Anglo Sason, Dutch, Icelandic, 
Danieh, Swedish and German. And this is 
worthy of note, because, natural as kissing may 
geem to be (to many of us) it is a practice un- 
&kpown to the Australians, to the Maori of New 
lemland, the Papnans of New Guinea, the people 
‘@f Tebitl, the negroes of Central and Southern 
Africa, the Botucudos of Braril, the savages of 
































































































Mont of these benighted mortals have not got be- 
ml the low stage of rubbing noses together. 


————— Spies 


- AN OLD HEN’S DEPUTY. 
(- B. Times. 

Alfred Meredith, of Cornwal!-on-the- Hudeon, 
asetting of Langshan eges for $4.50,and 
placed them under a reliable old Plymouth Rock 
ben. He made ber nest in a room over the barn, 
and allowed nobody to disturb ber, Bat though 
gp bad never beon known to fall is hatching ort 
‘broode of ordinary farm-yard chickens of her own 
gpecies, the fancy stock that ber owner was now 
trying to produce failed toappear. With the 
Sndomitable patience that fs, perhaps a ben's 
mrongest characteristic, the Plymouth Rock 
brooded on the nest for a week longér than the 
twenty-one days usually alloved for incubation, 
and then, as no results were manifested, Mr. 
‘Meredith began to entertain dark suspicions of 
the good faith of the Buffalo dealer from whom 
hee had purchased the eggs. Tuceday he lifted 
heohen of the nest to see if he could ascertain 
what was the cause of the dolay. All that 
Zemained of the Langehan ettting was a quantity 
broken shells, and Mr. Meredith was very moch 
aAartled to find, 1; ingcolled and half torpid among 
thom, a large black snake. Tho reptile had eaten 
all the eggs, and the motherly and intelligent old 
‘hon hed continued to sit upon him, and kept him 
warm and comfortable while he digested his food. 
Ske wanted to go on sitting on bis d -ad body after 
Me Meredith had braised his head. . 

CANOE LIFE. 


P. Stephens in Lipplocott’s. 
Modern canoeing originated with Captain Jobn 


MacGregor, atraveler and explorer, familiar with 
meatly alt the waters and boats of the world, who 
4m bis eoarch for novel and attractive means of 
travel took up the crade and primitive form of 
deckod paidiing cance once ased toa small extent 
on English rivers, and act to work to produce 
from it a craft suitable for his purpose, of solitary 
royages on strange waters. The result was tho 
Rob Roy canoe, in which his notable cralses on 

Rhine, the Baltic, and the Jordan were made, 






























gests the old saying, “‘the proof of the padding 
is the pricin’o't.”” That same Gothic custus 
oomes from the verb Aiusam, to chooze, from 
which one would imagine that among the Goths 
Kleting went by favor. According to Prof. 
Bkeat, writing with all the austerity and acholer- 
ahip of an expert, a kiss is “‘a gast, a taste, a 


‘Rowena, the teautifal daughter of the Saxon 
Hengict, is credited with having introduced kies- 
Sna into these fortunate islands; but it seems to 


Rghtened, the Romans conld bardly have failed 


» mnticipate her. The Romans had a really de- 
Rghtfal word for a kies—osculam, which came 


qronld be the phrase used when—a good little 










don't go to work?” 
Lapor—" Bocause nobody 


the opportunity, which I am unable to do. 


ALAND ANIMAL OUT OF HIS ELEMENT. —_. 


LaxpLorpisu—“ Here, my poor fellow, is some chari:y for you. But how comes it that you 


wants to hire me, and I cannot em 
Give me free accezs to 



















— — — 







loy myself without paying you for 
nd and I will not require charity.”’ . 








the hundred have eince been produced, filling in 
the whole scale from the ten-pound paddler to the 
small cruising yacht, but the Rob Roy of Captain 
MacGregor, in the condition in which he left it, is 
still recognized by canoeists as one of the three or 
four distinctive types of cruising canoe. 


CRYING LOST GOODS. 
Harpers’ Young People. 

Aun Irish gentleman was visited one day by a 
friend, who found him very much vexed. 

** What is the matter?" asked the visitor. “You 
seem much disturbed.” 

“Tam,” heanswered. “I’ve just lost a new 
pair of biack silk stockings out of my room, that 
cost me eighteen shillings.’’ : 

**Have you searched everywhere?” asked the 
friend. 

‘*Yes,"” he sald, “everywhere; and not finding 
them I have sent for ths town crier, who will cry 
them and offer a half-crown reward.” 

The friend expressed his surprise that the 
owner should offer so small a reward {for the 
recovery of stockings of silk, and of such value. 

“* That's all right,”’ he replied, in a confiden- 
taltone. ‘‘Nobody’ll know. I ordered the crier 
to say they were worsted.” 


ae Pe 


GREEK CHURCH EASTERS. 
Christian Union. 


In Raseta, Easter is to the people of the Greek 
Church what Christmas is to the Germans. It is 
a day for family gatherings and for the giving of 
gifts. Eggs are presented, with the words, 
**Christ is risen.” The Empress of Ruesia pre- 
sents to all who kiss ber hand on this day a dec- 
orated egg of porcelain. In Poland pyramids of 
hard-boiled eggs, surrounded by coils of sausage, 
are laid on the table; the host cuts one of the 
eggs in thin slices and gives a slice to cach guest 
in turn. This ceremony is then repeated by each 
of the guests present. 





HAPPINESS. 
Clinton Scollard fa Lippincott's Magazine. 
The luring and elusive form wechase 
Down life's long vista till our parting brea*h— 
Who knows but that we first behold her face _ 
The hour we look on death ! 
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CLUMSY DODGING. 


The American Farmer. : 
Perhaps the silliest ‘‘ argument ”’ of the advo- 

cate of monopoly tariff taxation is the final one 

that there is sometbing peculiar abont the United 


States that makes protection necessary here. s 


From every other rampart the defenders of un- 
just and unwise laws can be driven. When it ts 
shown that tariff taxes do not increase wages, 
they retort that laws cannot be supposed to regu- 


late a matter that is wholly controlled by supply. aed 


and demand. When it is shown that tariffs in- 
crease prices, trey declare that prices are higher 
because wages are higher. When confronted. 
again by proof that wages are not higher, they 
assert that tariffs make prices lower. When it ts 
demonstrated that wages have increased in Eng- _ 
land under free trade, the answer is that thatis 
due to the peculiar situation of England—a situa- 
tion that demands free trade just as the American 
situation demands protection. 

Of course, all this is the dodging of clumsy de- _ 
fenders of a wicked system which admits of no 
rational excuse or palitation. Tariffs sre taxes. 
The taxation of everybody for the benefit of come- . 
body is a moral wrong, and being such, it is just 
as reprehensible in the United States as it is in 
England; it is as wicked in Germany as it is in 
Italy. There is nothing in the situation of the 
United States or in the character and occupation of 
their people that makes a thing that is vicious in 
itself more praiseworthy here than it is elsewhere 
on this planet. To take from one man and give 
to another impoverishes the one and enriches the 








SUNSET CLUB 
is the name of a new cigar. It is made of long pieces 
of the most delicious Havana tobaccos. Send $2.00 
to Buck & Rayner, State and Madison streets, Chi- 
cago, for a trial box of twenty-five, free by mail. 
After that a few whiffs will do the rest. 





ADDRESS OR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


MEMORY 


To introduce a series of valuabie 
educational worka the above 
will be sent to all applicants ; 

268 sercaowa v. MEW YORK. 
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BALM Cleanses | the Nasal 
nin and In 
’ “extores Taste and Smell, 


all, and Cures 
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other, whether the men live in America, in Earope 
i or fn Asia, and there can be nothing in the gov- 
e ' ernment, the laws, the dress, the religion, the 
|i politics, the complexion or the atature of the men 
that will mitigate the injustice of the proceeding. 
The chief difference between Americans and 
other people is that, owing to the extent and re- 
sources of their country and the absence of roy- 
alty and aristopracy, they can endure more un- 
jast taxation than others. This does not excuse 
or justify the interests that are robbing them. It 
- merely furnishes the opportunity and the p'under. 
— — — — 


1861. 
Walt Whitman. 


Arm'd year! year of the struggle! ‘ 
- No dainty rhymes or sentimental love verses for 
- you, terrible year ! 
- Not you as some pale poetling, seated at a desk, 
lisping cadenzas piano ; 
- But as a strong man, erect, clothed in blue 
. clothes, advancing, carrying a rifle on your 
* shoulder, 
As I heard you shouting loud—your sonorous 
voice ringing across the continent’; 
-. Your masculine voice, O year! as rising amid the 
” great cities, 
Amid the men of Manhattan I saw you—as one of 
the workmen, the dwellers in Manhattan ; 
Saw I your gait and saw I your sinewy limbs 
clothed in blue, bearing weapons, robust year]; 

Year that suddenly sang by the mouths of the 

‘round. lipp’d cannon, 

-I repeat you, hurrying, crashing, sad, distracted 

year. 
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«I am the unluckfest man alive.”” ‘‘What’s the 
~ matter?” “ Why, I heard that she was engaged, 
- go I went around and proposed to her so that she 
- wouldo’t think I had been trifiing with her.’ 
-. “And wasn’t she engaged ?” ‘Yes, but she broke 
- {t off. She said my love was more sincere than 
his.“ -Lifo. 


SINGLE TAX LEAGUE OF 
UNITED STATES. 


PLATFORM 
ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF TES 
GINGLE TAX LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES AT 
a COOPER UNION, NEW YORK, SBPT. 3, 1890. 

We assert as our fundamental principle the self-evi- 
dent truth enunciated in the Declaration of Americas 
Independence, that all men are created equal, and are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights 
“We hold that all men are equally entitled to the use 
and enjoyment of whet God has created and of what 
"gained by the general growth and improvement of the 
‘ eommunity of which they are a part. Therefore, no one 
should be permitted to hold natural opportunities with. 
out a fair return to all for any special) privilege thus 
‘gccorded to him, and that value which the growth and 
|. improvement of the community attach to land should 
bo taken for the use of the community. 

We hold that each man is entitled to all that his labor 
‘produces. Therefore no tax should be levied om the pro 
~ @uete of labor. 

_. So carry out these principles we are n favor of raisins 
all public revenues for national, state, county and mov 
aleipal purposes by a single tax upon land values, irre. 

‘epective of improvements, and of the abolition of al! 
forms of direct and indirect taxation. 

Since in all our states we now levy some tax on the 
value of land, the single tax can be instituted by the 
simple and easy way of abolishiag, one after another 
. all other taxes now levied, and commensurately increas- 
‘Jag the tax on land values, until we draw upon that 

‘one source for all expenses of government, the reve- 

nue being divided between local governments, state gov 

ernmenta and the general government, as the revenue 

from direct taxes is now divided between the loca 

and state governments; or, a direct assessment being 
. made by the general government upon the states and 

paid by them from revenues collected In this manner. 

The single tax we propose is not a tax on land, and 

therefore would not fall on the use of land and be. 
“come a tax on labor. 

It is a tax, not on land, but on the value of land. Thus 
it would not fall on all land, but only on valuable land, 
and on that not in proportion to the use made of it, but 

in proportion to ite value—the premium which the user 
of land must pay to the owner, either in purchase 
money or rent, for permission to use valuable land. It 
would thus be a tax, not on the use or improvement of 
land, but on the ownership of land, taking what would 
otherwise go to the owner as owner, and not as user. 

In assessments under the single tax all values created 
by individual use or improvement would be excluded 
and the only value taken into consideration would be 
the value attaching to the bare land by reason of nelgh- 
borhood, etc., to be determined by impartial periodical 
* gaseasments. Thus the farmer would have no more 
taxes to pay than the speculator who held a similar 

piece of land idle, and the man who on a city lot erected 

a valuabdie building would be taxed no more than the 
man who held a similar lot vacant. 

The single tax, in short, would call upon men to con 
tribute to the public revenues, not in proportion to 
what they produce or accumulate, but in proportion 
to the value of the natural opportunities they hold. It 
‘would compel them to pay just as much for holding 
idle as for putting it to ite fullest use. 














































‘Wosena, 980 Hedge av.; sec. treas., Frank 8. 


‘vox K. K., South Chicago. 
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The single tax, therefore, would— 





1. Take the weight of taxation off of agrical. 
tural districts where land has little of no yalde irre- 
spective of improvements, and put it on fo. as and 
cities where bare land rises to a value of tpilitons of 
dollars per acre. ; ; 

2. Dispense with a multiplicity of es and a 
horde of taxgatherers, simplify 3 and 
greatly reduce its cost. 

3. Do away with the fraud, corruption#and gros 


fmequality inseparable from our present methods o 
tazation, which allow the rich to cscape whic they 
- grind the poor. Land cannot be hid or carried off 
Se ee ee re ne oe 
and certainty than any other. 

4. Give us with all the world as perfect j 


with the fines and penalitics now levied on 
who improves a farm, erects a house, 
machine, or in any way adds to the gene 
of wealth. It would leave everyone free 


Sean ca came wlan ahs 


thus make it impossible for speculators and 
polists to hold natural opportunities unused 
half used. and would throw open to labor th 
ftable geld of employment which the earth 
man. it would thus solve the labor p 


civilisation. ‘ 
With respect to monopolies other than the m 
of land, we hold that where free competition 
, railroads, 
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For each half inch or — acharge of $1 — 
is made for advertisemonts in this — 
CONNECTICUT. : 
Munipas.—Meriden single taz club. Meets secoSd and 
fourth Fridays of the month at 7.30 p. m. at parlors of J. 
Cairns. 7244 E. Main st. President, John secres 
tary, Arthur M. Dignam. 











DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.) 
Washington single tax league. President 
treas., BR. J. Boyd; sec’y, Wm. Gedd 
1719 G. at., D. Ww. : 

. IOWA. ‘ 


Bua.imerou.—Burliington single tax club. 
day of each month, 805 North Sth st. 


319 Lincoln av; sec., F. W. Irwin, 217 La Balle si 
733. 

SouTs Cmicago.—Single tax club of South 
Cheltenham. Pres., John Black; sec., 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Buocaron.—Single tax club. Meets Friday 
corner Glenwood av. and Vernon st. Pres., 
WcKindrick; sec., A. 8. Barnard, 54 Belmont st. 
MINNESOTA. : 
MinweaPoLts.—Minneapolis single tax league. “very 
Tuesday evening, at the Weet Hotel. Pres., H. B. Mar- 


tin, Woods’ block; sec., Oliver T. Erickson, co Lyn- 
ee MISSOURI. 
Srare.—Missouri single tax committee. Henry fF Hoff- 




















gie tax petition. Blanks sent on application. 
forming syndicate for publication of locaj s' 
papers throughout the United States at litjle 
pense. Write for circulars to Percy Pepoun, 
Elm at., 8t. Louis. 

Sr. Lovis._Single tax league.—Meets — 
evening 8 o’clock in Bowman Block, n. e. cor. 
Locust sts. Pres. J. W. Steele Sec’y, L. P. Cus 


t. 

Connecticut 8 KEW YORK. 
Brooxiyn'—Eastern District single tax clup, 
meetings on the firat Monday of each month: et 
Third street, Brooklyn. Pres., Joseph McGuinn 
th st., Brooklyn, E. D ; sec., Emily A. Deverall. 

Brooklyn Woman’s Single Tax Club meetin 
Tuesday of each month at 3 P. M., at 196 Livingsto 
Pres., Eva J. Turner, 566 Carlton avenue; Cor. Sec, 
B. Havens, 219 DeKalb avenue. a 

OHIO. ii 

Darton.—Free land club. Pres.,J. @. —2* 

W. W. Kile, 108 Kast 5th st. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


‘Pres., D. L, Hawn; sec,, Geo, Auchy, Pottstown, Pa, 










at. 8 
























leigh, 18 Willow av. Meets first and third Tuesdays of 
each month at 465 Main st., at 5 P. u. 


PHILADELPHIA. — Single tax society. Meeta every 
Thursday and Sunday at 8 p.m. Social meetings sec- 





ond Tuesday, No. 90 South Broad st. Cor. sec., A. H. 
Stephenson, 240 Chestnut st. 
Porrerows.—Single taxclub, Meetings first and third 





Friday evenings each month in Weitzenkorn’s hall. 






Reapiwe.—Reading single tax society. Monday ever 
ings, s e corner 6th and Franklin sts. Pres.,Wm. H, 
McKinney; sec., C. 8. Priser, 1011 Penn st. 


TEXAS, 
Hovstor,— Houston single tax club. Mertings every 
Tuesday evening, 7.30, Franklin at, Jai Chariton, Pres, 
BW, Rrown. ann. and treae 
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WORKS OF HENRY GEORGE. 


Open Le Letter to Pope Leo XIII.on “The Condition of 

Labor.” Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 20 cents. 
I8* and Pov verty. pages. Half calf or morocco 
* cise, 91.50; paper (Georg edition, large type), - 


Bocial” Problema Paper (George edition, large type), 
eenta, 
Pros cent, or Free Trade? i12mo. cloth, 91.50; paper . 


The Lar i Question. 87 pages. Paper, md conta, 
Property in Land. +i peace. Paper, 20 c 
Protection or Free e? Special edition. Single 
copies, 26 cents. Ten copies §1.u0. 
Sent postage : pout on receipt of price. Liberal dis . 
count to the trade. 


Tue STANDARD will supp ply any re 
whether periodicals or aad at publishers 
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1. tr Shar the Single Tax Would Fall. By James R. Car. 


2. Free Colnage. or Free Trade. By Thomas G. Shear- 
3. Unearned inc Increment, Shifting Taxes. By H. J. Chase. 
4. nox. Eingie Tax will Raise Wages. By Wm. B. 
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6. Taxation of Women. By Thomas G. Shearman. 4 
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fe jal Assessments and Single Tax. By Wm. M. 
athaway. 
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33. Land Values “Without Labor. By John Filmer. 4 
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‘Home Rule in Taxation. By Thos. G.Shearman. 4 
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37. Ownership of American Homes, By Henry George, 
39. The Nature of Money. By FE. J. Shriver. 
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40. ape Eshice of Free Trade. By Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 
41, Single Tax — in Washington. By Henry 
ges. 
42. Lessons for Economic Reading Circles, IJ.—What Is. 
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1,000 copies, $1 -60. 
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CONFERENCE PHOTOGRAPH. 


An 11x16 inch picture, containing nearly 250 delegates: 
oc the nate Tax National Conference. Numbered and 


Pricet by mail 91.00. 


HANDY BINDERS FOR THESTANDAR 
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ard is a perfect bind 
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1e skin is to wash it 


can and not hurt it. Pure 


p- that... This is 


nean without alkali, | 
Pears’ is pure; no alkali 
; no free alkali. There 
a thousand virtues of 
p; this one is enough. 
ou can trust a soap that 
as no biting alkali in it. 
All sorts of stores sell it, 
ecially druggists; all 


> 


Ask for Beecham’s and take ‘no others. . Made. 


“Sold by druggists and 


changes, but this is the fi 


| 3 & GOES FARTHEST.”. 
-The Standard Cocoa of the Worl 
Cheaper and More Satisfying than Tea & Coffee, 
PERFECTLY PURE. Van Houten’s Patent Process 
increases by 50 per cent. the solubility of the flesh-forming elements, 
making of the cocoa bean an easily digestible, delicious, nourishing and 
ee drink, readily assimilated even by the most delicate invalids 
and children. : 


Sold in 1-8, 1-4, Be@ and Bib. Cans. ZF If not obtainable, enclose 
25 cts. to either VAN HouTEN & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New York or 
45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can, containing enough for 35 to . 
cups, will be mailed. Afention this publication. Prepared oniy by ¢ 
inxentors, VAN Houten. & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. d2. 


to cod-liver ⸗ 


roken up into tiny lrops, beco 


an emulsion; there 


He will tell you also t 


book ON CAREFUL LIVING; 





